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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

DEVIANCE  AND  RESISTANCE  IN  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORK 

OF  EXOTIC  DANCERS 

By 

Carol  Rambo  Ronai 

December,  1993 

Chairman:  Jaber  F.  Gubrium 

Major  Department:  Sociology 

From  life  narrative  data  collected  in  ethnographic 
interviews  with  twenty-four  female  and  male  strip-tease 
dancers,  this  study  examines  how  respondents  make  use  of 
"deviance"  as  a biographical  category  in  interpreting  their 
work  lives.  Past  research  has  focused  on  factors  which 
contribute  to  a "deviant  career,"  based  on  the  a priori 
assumption  that  deviance  frames  strip-teasers  sense  of  their 
activities.  Additionally,  a gender  bias  exists  in  the 
literature  that  treats  strip-tease  as  problematic  for  women, 
but  as  an  interesting  occupation  for  men.  This  study  avoids 
this  assumption  by  treating  deviance  as  only  one  among  other 
means  of  representing  experience,  one  form  of  everyday  talk 
for  framing  self. 

James  Scott's  concept  of  resistance  is  used  as  a point 
of  departure  for  interpreting  strip-tease.  Tracing  the 
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history  of  the  occupation,  from  its  inception  as  burlesque 
theater  to  its  modern  day  form,  I demonstrate  how  the 
occupation  emerges  as  a form  of  open  rebellion  against  the 
norms  of  the  day  and  evolves  into  resistance  at  the  level  of 
personal  identity  and  its  related  biographical  work.  By 
merging  the  literatures  of  resistance  and  biographical  work, 
the  concept  of  resistance  is  interpreted  to  have  three 
dimensions:  collective,  behavioral,  and  narrative.  Strip- 
tease is  used  as  a case  study,  to  elaborate  each  dimension. 

Narrative  resistance  is  both  conceptually  and 
methodologically  placed  in  the  broader  context  of 
biographical  work,  that  is,  the  everyday  discursive  process 
of  assigning  meaning  to  self  and  the  life  course.  In  this 
study,  subjects  were  observed  to  use  verbal  strategies  to 
"resist"  defining  themselves  in  negative  ways.  Indeed,  at 
times,  they  chose  the  language  of  deviance  to  narratively 
resist  the  category  by  specifying  who  and  what  they  were  not 
like.  At  other  times,  they  used  alternate  framing  devices, 
such  as  the  language  of  work,  entertainment,  service,  or  a 
"kick,"  to  narratively  resist  a negative  identity. 

Taken  together,  collective,  behavioral,  and  narrative 
resistance  are  points  of  analytic  reference  for  resistance 
as  a dialectical  process.  Each  dimension  acts  as  a context 
for  informing  and  thus  elaborating  the  meaning  of  the  other 
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dimensions . 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Theme  of  the  Study 

The  theme  of  this  study  is  most  poignantly  conveyed  by 
Alexis,  who  has  performed  as  a stripper  in  a variety  of 
settings : 

Society  has  the  nerve  to  tell  me  to  be  a good  girl,  to 
try  to  shove  their  sexual  ethics  down  my  throat.  What 
shit.  What  a crock.  I was  a fat  little  girl  and 
everyone  made  fun  of  me  for  that,  for  being  ugly,  but 
then  I grew  out  of  it,  I sort  of  stretched  out  and 
then  I was  the  center  of  attention.  I was  shy  with  it 
and  I felt  like  they  were  hypocrites.  Why  am  I 
different  now?  Then  I was  raped  and  they  called  me  a 
slut  and  said  I asked  for  it.  So  which  is  better? 

Ugly  or  good  looking?  No  matter  what  I do,  it  doesn't 
seem  to  make  sense. 

I know  I'm  rambling  here  but  I'm  really  trying  to  say 
something  important  here.  They  hate  me  if  I'm  ugly, 
and  they  blame  me  for  what  happens  to  me  if  I'm 
attractive,  I'm  a slut.  Ugly  and  hated  or  a slut  and 
hated.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  are  going  to  think 
whatever  they  damn  well  please.  So  I might  as  well 
not  even  buy  into  their  shit,  might  as  well  not  even 
listen  to  their  rules.  If  they  get  their  stories 
straight,  they  can  give  me  a call.  Otherwise,  I'll  do 
as  I fucking  please.  I'll  dance  my  ass  off,  rake  in 
the  money,  and  laugh  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  Let 
them  talk  trash. 

Like  most  subjects  in  this  study,  Alexis  describes  a 
period  of  disillusionment  with  others'  opinions.  The 
contradictions  in  the  messages  she  was  receiving  about  her 
self  were  of  such  polar  extremes  that  they  did  not  "make 
sense"  and  lost  credibility  as  legitimate  conceptions  by 
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which  to  define  her  "self."  Regardless  of  the 
contradictions,  inscribed  in  her  discourse  is  an  attempt  to 
use  the  very  categories  she  rejects,  to  demarcate  an 
identity  for  herself  and  resist  what  she  believes  to  plague 
her.  She  talks  in  terms  of  location  on  two  continuums:  ugly 
verses  attractive,  good  girl  versus  slut.  She  is  verbally 
articulating  the  boundaries  of  her  social  space  using  the 
categories  available  to  her  from  the  available  stocks  of 
knowledge  (Berger  and  Luckmann,  1966).  She  tries  to  place 
herself  on  the  coordinates  somewhere  favorable  to  herself. 
But,  according  to  her  comments,  there  is  no  favorable  place 
for  her  regarding  these  particular  categories  as  received 
and  made  available  for  her  use  in  conveying  who  she  is. 

While  Alexis  is  aware  that  society  has  a poor  opinion 
of  her  for  engaging  in  the  occupation,  she  does  not 
passively  internalize  its  negative  definitions.  In  other 
words,  being  social  for  her  is  no  simple  process  of 
socialization  nor  is  a passive  reaction  to  available  labels. 
Instead,  she  resists  available  categories  by  bringing  into 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  categories  as  a whole, 
thereby  taking  issue  with  deviance  as  an  organizing 
framework  for  self  definition.  If  messages  are  too 
contradictory,  if  they  "can't  get  their  stories  straight," 
then  social  sanctions  are  to  be  ignored. 

The  conventional  literature  on  strip-tease  dancing 
orients  to  the  topic  as  a deviant  activity.  Research 
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includes  studies  of  lesbian  behavior  as  an  adaptation  to  the 
occupation  (McCaghy  and  Skipper,  1969),  the  career 
contingencies  and  anatomical  measurements  of  strip-tease 
dancers  (Skipper  and  McCaghy,  1970,  1971),  the  emotional 
stability  of  strip-teasers  (Peretti  and  O'Connor,  1989),  and 
managing  the  stigma  of  a deviant  occupation  (Thompson  and 
Harred,  1992). 

In  contrast,  in  a compilation  on  deviant  occupations 
which  includes  strip-tease  dancing,  Gale  Miller  (1978:243) 
states,  "research  should  not  seek  to  distinguish  deviant 
workers  from  others"  (1978:243).  For  Miller,  strip-tease 
dancing  needs  to  be  approached  as  a form  of  social  life  and, 
more  specifically,  as  an  occupational  category,  before  it  is 
categorized  as  a form  of  deviance.  In  this  context 
"deviance"  is  viewed  as  accomplished,  not  a preexisting 
social  status.  The  implication  is  that  deviance  is  a social 
construct,  something  assigned  to  strip-tease  dancing.  It  is 
ironic  to  note  that  Miller,  himself,  is  trapped  by  the 
language  of  deviance.  He  is  distinguishing  deviant  workers 
from  others  by  calling  them  deviant  and  by  codifying  them  as 
a group  to  be  compared  to  "other"  occupations. 

Viewing  deviance  as  a reality  socially  constructed 
through  language,  I analyze  the  life  narratives  of  twenty- 
four  female  and  male  strip-tease  dancers  (sometimes  called 
exotic  or  erotic  dancers)  to  develop  a critical 
understanding  of  deviance  as  a biographical  activity. 
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Strip-tease  dancers  are  interviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  how  they  formulate  their  life  narratives,  in 
particular  whether  and  if  so,  how  they  use  vocabularies  of 
deviance  to  frame  their  biographies  or  show  evidence  of 
resisting  such  particular  vocabularies.  In  summary,  the 
study's  leading  research  guestion  is:  Do  dancers  use  the 

discourse  of  deviance  to  organize  their  identities?  If  so, 
how  do  they  formulate  it  relative  to  the  deviance  discourse 
of  social  scientists  and  others?  If  not,  in  what  ways  do 
dancers  biographically  "resist"  the  category? 

James  Scott's  (1985;  1990)  work  on  resistance  is 
another  point  of  departure,  but  a re  g of  the  strip-tease 
literature  and  fieldwork  in  the  world  of  exotic  dancing 
(Ronai,  1992a;  1992b;  Ronai  and  Ellis,  1989)  serve  as 
grounds  for  moving  beyond  Scott's  general  conception  of 
resistance  to  a typology  of  resistance.  The  result  is  a 
three  dimensional  framework  that  distinguishes  collective, 
behavioral,  and  narrative  resistance. 

Forms  of  resistance  are,  of  course,  also  political  in 
nature  and  reactions  to  societal  pressures  to  conform.  As  I 
will  argue,  the  history  of  burlesque  indicates  that  it  was 
an  instance  of  collective  resistance  against  the  proper 
place  of  women  in  society.  My  own  field  work  on  exotic 
dancers  suggests  that  the  occupation  is  the  embodiment  of 
behavioral  resistance,  in  that  it  entails  extensive 
strategies  for  deceiving  customers  to  earn  money.  The  life 
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narrative  interviews  show  that  dancers  are  aware  of 
societies 7 negative  conceptions.  Yet,  they  can  draw  on  the 
same  stock  of  knowledge  to  define  themselves  otherwise. 

What  is  more,  usage  indicates  that  biographical  work  is 
situationally  contingent  and  is  mediated  by  gender  and  the 
institutional  structures  which  organize  the  particular  form 
of  the  occupation  engaged  in. 

Outline  of  the  Study 

The  dissertation  is  organized  around  the  language  and 
forms  of  resistance  in  strip-tease.  Chapter  2,  "The 
Language  of  Deviance  and  Gender  Bias,"  reviews  and  critique 
of  the  sociological  literature  on  strip-tease  dancing  from  a 
constructionist  (Holstein  and  Miller,  1993)  point  of  view. 

I discuss  the  conventional  female  strip-tease  literature  and 
compare  it  to  the  literature  on  male  strip-tease  dancers.  I 
document  the  literatures7  serious  gender  bias  in  terms  of 
how  their  studies  were  conceived  and  executed.  The  gender 
bias  is  seen  as  reflecting  a larger  problem  in  the  strip 
literature:  the  tendency  of  strip-tease  researchers  to  reify 
deviance  instead  of  treating  it  as  a social  construct.  The 
chapter  closes  with  a discussion  of  the  existing 
sociological  language  of  deviance  as  a form  of  discursive 
constraint . 

Chapter  3,  "The  Concept  of  Resistance,"  discusses  and 
critiques  the  resistance  literature.  Using  Scott  (1990)  as 
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a point  of  departure,  I suggest  that  the  concept  of 
resistance  is  useful  when  considering  hierarchical 
relations,  but  is  too  static  to  take  into  account  questions 
like,  "How  does  resistance  start?"  and  "Why  do  some 
resistance  movements  take  off  and  become  collective  practice 
while  others  are  driven  underground?"  I conclude  by 
observing  that  resistance  is  comprised  of  three  dimensions: 
collective,  behavioral,  and  narrative. 

Chapter  4,  "Burlesque  as  Collective  Resistance,"  traces 
the  history  of  strip-tease  dancing  from  its  inception  as 
burlesque  to  its  current  form,  exotic  dance.  At  the  outset, 
burlesque  was  a form  of  working  class  theater  that  openly 
rebelled  against  the  upper  classes,  government,  the  police, 
and  the  proper  role  of  women  in  society.  It  was  successful 
as  a form  of  collective  resistance  until  the  upper  classes 
discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  shows.  Their  agents 
proceeded  to  shut  down  and/or  censor  them.  Theater  owners 
turned  more  and  more  to  nudity  as  a means  of  making  money. 
When  the  dancers  went  nude  their  voices  lost  a perceived 
collective  legitimacy  and  became  silenced. 

Chapter  5,  "Dancing  as  Behavioral  Resistance,"  reviews 
my  own  previous  field  work  on  exotic  dancing  and,  together 
with  new  interview  materials,  discusses  strip-tease  dancing 
as  a form  of  behavioral  resistance.  I describe  stage  and 
table  dancing,  the  coping  strategies  of  aging  dancers,  and 
how  dancers  convince  customers  to  give  them  money.  I also 
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share  a conversation  I had  with  James  K.  Skipper  at  the 
Southern  Sociological  Society  meetings  as  a way  of  exploring 
the  effects  of  framing  elements,  or  the  lack  of  them,  on  the 
messages  that  a dancer  will  receive  about  her  "self."  I 
conclude  with  the  various  behavioral  resistance  strategies 
reported  by  both  male  and  female  dancers. 

Chapter  6,  "Lived  Methodology  of  the  Narrative  Study," 
deals  with  methods.  I describe  how  I obtained  respondents, 
their  characteristics,  and  how  the  interview  was  conducted. 
Following  current  experimentation  in  ethnographic  method  and 
reporting,  I include  two  narratives  in  a "diary"  format  to 
give  the  reader  a sense  of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a 
researcher  in  the  settings  studied,  trying  to  obtain 
interviews  and  subjects'  trust.  It  is  a tame  version  of 
some  of  the  more  radical  experimentation  being  conducted  as 
postmodern  ethnography,  where  researchers  use  poems,  scripts 
and  plays  as  media  by  which  to  convey  meaning,  experience, 
and  method.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  new  ethnography  is  to 
demonstrate  that  methodology  itself  is  a social  enterprise 
tied  to  cultural  discourses  and  metaphors  of  procedure. 

Chapter  7,  Narrative  Resistance,"  reports  my  findings 
on  narrative  resistance  drawn  from  the  interviews.  I 
discuss  the  biographical  construction  literature  by 
comparing  objective  approaches  to  reconstructed  approaches 
to  life  history.  Foregrounded  resistance  is  related 
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biography  work:  the  narrative  work  that  subjects  engage  in 
presenting  identities  to  the  interviewer. 

Chapter  8,  "Summary,  Contributions,  New  Directions,  and 
Limitations,"  combines  the  literature  and  empirical 
materials  to  present  a "theory"  of  resistance.  I discuss 
"beauty  culture"  as  a form  of  constraint  for  both  men  and 
women  and  consider  the  occupation  of  strip-tease  in  its 
terms.  A view  of  resistance  as  a dialectic  is  outlined, 
comprised  of  three  dimensions  that  interact  with  each  other: 
collective,  behavioral,  and  narrative.  In  practice,  each 
dimension  has  narrative  status  in  subjects'  everyday 
experience.  References  to  behavioral  and  collective 
resistance  are  embedded  in  talk  and  embellish  narrative 
resistance,  all  of  which  are  informed  by  the  stocks  of 
knowledge  relevant  to  particular  settings.  Narrative 
resistance  can  exist  on  its  own;  behavioral  and  collective 
cannot.  Likewise  collective  resistance  is  dependent  on 
behavioral  resistance,  but  behavioral  resistance  does  not 
always  emerge  into  its  collective  form.  Finally,  if 
behavioral  and  collective  resistance  are  taking  place,  the 
situations  which  they  produce  feed  back  into  the  narrative 
dimension  to  provide  the  backdrops  from  which  new  discourses 
emerge.  Even  the  absence  of  one  or  two  of  the  other 
dimensions  serves  as  mediating  factors  which  affect  what 
subjects  say.  Ultimately,  when  narrative  resistance  becomes 
legitimated  as  collective  resistance,  the  discourse  from 
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that  narrative  becomes  the  new  meta-narrative  (Denzin,  1991) 
in  relation  to  which  forms  of  resistance  are  organized. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  DEVIANCE  AND  GENDER  BIAS 


There  is  very  little  material  on  lived  experience  in 
the  sociological  literature  on  strip-tease  dancers.  Most  of 
the  literature  is  conventionally  focused  on  the  so-called 
background  factors  that  ostensively  cause  strip-tease 
dancers ' "deviant  careers."  The  rest  deals  with  dancers' 
deviant  lifestyles  and  deviant  self-conceptions.  The 
analytic  orientation  is  to  pathologize  dancers'  experience. 
In  this  chapter,  I deconstruct  this  conventional  literature, 
the  male  stripper,  and  gender  bias  as  a way  of  showing  how  a 
"scientific"  language  constitutes  its  subject  matter  (cf. 
Smith,  1990).  I also  address  the  impact  of  the  concept  of 
deviance  as  an  interpretive  language  for  the  existing 
literature.  This  forms  part  of  the  critical  horizon  of  the 
study . 


The  Conventional  Literature 
Several  widely  cited  articles  in  the  conventional 
literature,  by  James  K.  Skipper  and  Charles  H.  McCaghy,  set 
the  tone  of  the  findings  in  the  area.  Based  on  a sample  of 
35  women.  Skipper  and  McCaghy  (1970:392)  claim  that  they 
were  drawn  to  strip-teasers  not  so  much  because  of  the 
dearth  of  studies  about  them  as  "their  [strippers'] 
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involvement  in  a deviant  occupation  which  is  highly 
visible."  An  article  on  the  factors  surrounding  the 
decision  to  make  stripping  an  occupational  choice  (Skipper 
and  McCaghy,  1970)  included  a comparison  of  the  measurements 
(bust,  waist,  hips)  of  strip-tease  dancers  as  compared  to 
playboy  centerfolds  and  so-called  normal  women.  They  found 
that  dancers  tended  to  be  taller,  heavier,  with,  on  average, 
larger  breasts  than  the  other  two  groups  of  women. 

The  career  sequence  they  found  for  most  strippers 
involved  a tendency  toward  exhibitionistic  behavior  for 
gain,  an  opportunity  structure  which  made  stripping 
accessible,  and  a sudden  awareness  of  easy  economic  reward. 
Carey,  Peterson,  and  Sharpe  (1974),  in  a comparison  of  two 
"deviant  occupations" — go-go  dancing  and  Skipper  and 
McCaghy's  strip-tease  sample — add  three  other  "causal" 
variables  to  the  list:  the  existence  or  formation  of  a bond 
with  members  of  the  subculture,  the  absence  or 
neutralization  of  outside  attachments,  and  exposure  to 
intensive  interaction. 

Entry  into  the  occupation  is  described  as  adventitious, 
spontaneous,  nonrational,  based  on  situational  pressure, 
"more  chance  than  by  design,  more  by  drift  than  aspiration," 
(Skipper  and  McCaghy,  1970:400).  The  language  of  drift  and 
lack  of  control  are  ubiquitous.  However,  70  percent  of 
strippers  reported  holding  jobs  prior  to  stripping  that 
involved  the  display  of  the  body,  such  as  cocktail 
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waitressing  and  nude  modeling.  Other  than  these  general 
proclivities,  it  is  reported  that  strippers  get  little 
training  for  their  occupation  except  through  observation  and 
trial  and  error. 

In  a discussion  of  the  opportunity  structure  for 
becoming  a stripper,  the  authors  (1970:399)  identify  three 
items : 

1.  Most  of  the  women  lived  in  a metropolitan  area  with 
clubs/theaters  employing  strippers. 

2.  All  of  the  women  were  reasonably  attractive  or 
possessed  a physical  anomaly,  usually  large 
breasts,  which  insured  that  they  would  be 
considered  for  the  occupation. 

3.  Nearly  all  learned  from  friends  or  other 
acquaintances  in  the  business  that  they  had 
qualifications  for  stripping. 

Additionally  Skipper  and  McCaghy  suspect  that  the  provision 
of  information  and  support  by  contacts  helps  to  legitimate 
the  occupational  choice  of  stripping. 

Much  of  Skipper  and  McCaghy' s 1971  article  is  a 
recitation  of  the  1970  article  and  vaguely  states  that  it 
was  written  to  help  alleviate  the  lack  of  knowledge  on 
stripping.  It  focused  on  the  sexual  aspects  of  the 
occupation,  for  instance  dancer  attitudes  towards  sex  and 
off-stage  "deviant  sex  behavior"  (Skipper  and  McCaghy, 

1971).  The  authors  concluded  that  the  stereotype  of 
strippers  as  women  who  engage  in  a great  number  of  deviant 
acts  is  not  true.  However,  they  found  that  strippers  do 
engage  to  a large  extent  in  two  types  of,  in  their  terms. 
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* "sexual  deviance":  prostitution  and  lesbianism.  Again,  the 
language  of  deviance  is  throughout. 

A third  article  (McCaghy  and  Skipper,  1969)  asserts 
that  lesbianism  is  an  adaptation  to  the  occupation  of  strip- 
tease because  certain  conditions  facilitate  it  which  include 
the  following: 

1.  Isolation  from  affective  social  relationships. 

2.  Unsatisfactory  relationships  with  males. 

3.  An  opportunity  structure  allowing  a wide  range  of 
sexual  behavior  (McCaghy  and  Skipper,  1969:266). 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  occupation  may  be  analogous  to 
the  prison  setting  in  the  sense  that  structural  character- 
istics contribute  to  the  incidence  of  homosexuality. 

Skipper  and  McCaghy  present  a great  deal  of  background 
data  on  their  sample.  They  have  5 foreign  countries  and  16 
American  states  listed  as  homes  of  origin.  Four  respondents 
come  from  rural  backgrounds,  the  rest  from  cities  with 
populations  over  100,000.  Education  of  the  respondents 
ranges  from  7 to  16  years.  Twenty-two  completed  high 
school,  7 had  attended  at  least  one  year  of  college,  and  1 
had  a B . A . degree.  The  age  of  respondents  when  they  started 
the  occupation  ranged  from  14-29.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
sample  were  stripping  before  voting  age,  and  80  percent 
before  their  25th  birthday.  Four  respondents  were  Jewish, 

14  Catholic,  and  12  Protestant.  Eleven  were  married,  2 were 
widowed,  2 were  still  married  to  the  first  husband,  and  20 
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had  experienced  1 divorce.  Fifteen  had  children,  6 of  them 
more  than  1 . 

Several  patterns  are  observed  in  the  early  lives  of  the 
dancers.  These  are  first  ordinal  position  in  the  family; 
early  coital  experience,  usually  in  an  abusive  situation; 
early  puberty;  absence  of  the  father  from  the  home  by 
adolescence;  and  early  independence  and  departure  from  the 
home . 

Jacqueline  Boles  and  Albeno  P.  Garbin  (1974)  attempted 
a more  in-depth  study  by  analyzing  the  interaction 
strategies  between  customers  and  strippers.  The  authors 
note  that  the  varied  motives  of  customers  and  employees, 
confounded  by  the  spatial  organization  of  the  club, 
generated  social  situations  "between  individuals  with 
conflicting  and  mutually  exclusive  goals  and  expectations" 
(pp. 136-137) . Their  major  propositions  were: 

1 . The  closer  the  distance  between  stripper  and 
customer,  the  greater  the  counterfeiting  of 
intimacy. 

2.  As  the  entertaining  function  of  the  stripper 
diminishes,  the  counterfeiting  of  intimacy 
increases,  (p.137) 

The  study  uses  a nonrandom  sample  of  "feature  dancers" 

(N=26)  and  "house  dancers"  (N=25).  Feature  dancers  are  not 
required  to  mix  with  patrons.  House  dancers  mix  with 
patrons  for  the  purpose  of  selling  drinks  to  increase  their 
incomes.  All  of  the  women  in  the  study  were  white  and  their 
ages  ranged  from  18  to  53,  with  the  feature  dancers'  median 
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age  at  24.5  and  the  house  dancers'  at  23.0.  Slightly  less 
than  half  of  this  sample  was  born  in  first  ordinal  position. 
Three-fourths  of  the  respondents  had  fathers  who  were  blue- 
collar  workers.  Nearly  half  of  the  house  dancers  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  feature  dancers  were  high  school  graduates. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  sample  came  from  cities  of  100,000  or 
more.  In  their  implicit  citation  as  causal,  these  so-called 
background  variables  act  to  provide  the  reader  with 
"sources"  of  the  ostensible  deviance  under  consideration. 

Most  of  the  research  on  strip-tease  specifies  money  as 
the  primary  inducement  to  strip.  But  the  framing  of  the 
meaning  of  the  inducement  is  less  rational  than  it  is 
pathological.  The  situation  proceeding  the  choice  to  strip 
is  conceived  to  be  a major  personal  crisis  of  a financial 
nature  (McCaghy  and  Skipper,  1969;  Skipper  and  McCaghy, 

1970;  1971;  Boles  and  Garbin,  1974;  Salutin,  1971).  Other 
inducements  to  strip  include  easy  hours,  easy  work,  and 
gifts.  If  strippers  receive  any  sexual  gratification  from 
their  work,  no  one  would  have  heard  about  it  in  public:  "It 
would  make  her  seem  unnatural,  and  that  would  be  to 
contradict  all  the  legitimizing  lines  she  may  have 
developed"  (Salutin,  1971:20).  The  implication  is  that  if 
one  were  to  enjoy  such  a job,  she  would  become  perverted, 
like  the  men  to  whom  she  caters. 

Researchers  also  seem  confident  that  strip-tease 
dancers  are  aware  that  the  public  views  their  occupation 
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negatively.  Skipper  and  McCaghy  focus  on  three 
"rationalizations"  for  dancers'  choice  of  occupation. 

Twenty  percent  of  their  respondents  accepted  society's 
definition  of  their  occupation.  As  a result  of  this 
acceptance , these  women  were  what  the  authors  term 
"alienated."  Their  self-concept  suffered  because  of  their 
occupational  choice. 

Yet,  ironically,  30  percent  see  stripping  as  a 
legitimate  form  of  entertainment  and  flatly  denied  that  it 
is  any  different  from  any  other  choice  of  occupation.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  strippers  agreed  that  stripping  has  negative 
components  but  claim  that  no  question  of  morality  is 
involved.  This  group  felt  that  as  long  as  they  were  not 
hurting  anyone,  no  one  should  care  about  what  they  do  for  a 
living.  Some  members  of  this  group  viewed  "respectable" 
people  as  hypocritical:  "On  the  one  hand  they  publicly 

condemn  sexual  deviation  while  on  the  other  hand  privately 
engage  in  it"  (Skipper  and  McCaghy,  1970:404).  Often,  the 
authors  claim,  because  of  this  negative  public  perception, 
dancers  will  be  leery  of  introducing  themselves  as  strippers 
and  will  opt  instead  to  claim  to  be  waitresses  or 
entertainers . 

Skipper  and  McCaghy  (1970,  1971)  identify  three 
ideologies  on  the  role  of  stripper  from  the  dancers 
interviewed.  First,  stripping  is  seen  as  a legitimate  form 
of  entertainment.  Second,  stripping  is  viewed  as  a sexual 
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catharsis  for  elements  of  society.  Some  men  attend 
performances  to  masturbate.  The  authors  explain  that  for 
this  reason,  the  dancers  feel  that  their  work  offers  an 
outlet  for  men  who  may  otherwise  be  harmful  to  society. 
Third,  some  dancers  see  stripping  as  a sexual  education 
service,  claiming  that  both  men  and  women  seek  their  advice 
on  sexual  matters. 

The  Male  Stripper  and  Gender  Bias 
Based  on  a study  of  14  dancers,  (Dressel  and  Petersen 
1982a;  1982b)  Petersen  and  Dressel,  (1982)  examine  male 
strip-teasers.  The  concept  of  the  male  show  is  viewed  as 
affording  "equal  time"  to  women  in  a formerly  "males  only" 
territory.  The  club  "strives  to  manufacture  an  atmosphere 
in  which  . . . equal  rights  is  the  dominant  motif"  (Petersen 
and  Dressel,  1982b:387).  The  bar  studied  promotes  the  idea 
that  it  is  a safe  place  for  women  to  be  forward  with  men 
without  having  to  worry  about  male  overtures.  Thus  the 
women  in  these  bars  are  able  to  transcend  gender  roles, 
feeling  free  to  "act  in  ways  that  would  be  considered 
inappropriate  for  them  elsewhere"  (Petersen  and  Dressel, 
1982a: 152).  This  transcendence  of  gender  occurs  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  as  "Male  strippers  . . . often  feel  that 

the  female  patrons  objectify  and  exploit  them"  (1982b: 404). 
The  terms  "alienation"  and  "degradation"  are  used  to 
describe  the  male  dance  experience.  Quoting  Safilios- 
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Rothschild,  the  Dressel  and  Petersen  (1982b: 402)  state:  "It 

is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  those  men  may 
experience  alienation  and  powerlessness  similar  to  what  many 
women  know  today . " 

Petersen  and  Dressel  (1982)  compare  their  study  to  the 
female  strip-tease  literature.  They  report  that  most  of  the 
men  got  into  it  because  someone  suggested  it  to  them.  Entry 
into  the  occupation  is  described  as  something  unexpected. 
There  was  no  job  training  except  observation  and  an 
occasional  friendly  tip  from  a fellow  dancer.  Money,  easy 
work,  and  gifts  were  among  some  of  the  inducements  to  strip. 
One  additional  inducement,  mentioned  by  the  men,  but  not  by 
the  women,  was  a ready  means  of  meeting  the  opposite  sex. 
None  of  the  male  sample  mentioned  any  kind  of  personal 
crisis  at  the  time  of  recruitment. 

Normative  rules  are  adhered  to  by  most  male  dancers. 
Examples  of  this  include  removing  clothing  as  fast  as 
possible;  not  using  another  dancer's  gimmick,  song,  or 
costume  design  without  his  permission;  and  never  discussing 
anyone's  sexual  preference. 

Like  female  strippers,  males  perceive  that  society 
views  their  occupation  negatively,  from  ambivalence  to 
outright  hypocracy: 

On  one  hand  they  suspect  that  some  men  are  envious  of 
their  role  and  that  women  who  come  to  the  show  enjoy 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  maintain  that  both  of  the 
groups  are  reluctant  to  admit  such  attitudes. 

(Petersen  and  Dressel,  1982:401) 
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Because  of  this  perception  males,  like  females,  do  not 
introduce  themselves  as  strippers;  they  are  instead  workers 
or  entertainers. 

Four  "justifications"  are  found  for  the  occupation 
among  the  men.  First,  they  claim  women  should  have  the  same 
"outlets"  as  men  have  had  in  the  past.  Second,  they  claim 
women  can  act  as  they  please  with  them.  Third,  male 
strippers  claim  that  they  provide  a sexual  "outlet"  for 
women  who  do  not  have  available  men,  and  diversity  for  women 
who  do.  Lastly,  they  claim  to  be  commercial  entertainment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  male  justifications  for  the 
role  are  similar  to  those  reported  in  the  Skipper  and 
McCaghy  study,  and  that  they  also  resemble  management's 
goals  for  the  club.  Apparently  management  has  shaped  some 
of  the  mens'  ideas  about  who  they  are  by  contributing  to  the 
discourses  from  which  they  draw  to  create  selves. 

Yet,  while  I searched  the  literature  on  stripping,  a 
peculiar  gender  bias  presented  itself:  the  females  were 
typically  examined  in  the  context  of  deviance,  the  males  in 
the  context  of  work  (Rambo,  1987).  The  articles  on  male 
striptease  (Dressel  and  Petersen,  1982a;  1982b;  Petersen  and 
Dressel,  1982)  appeared  in  publications  like  Urban  Life. 

Work  and  Occupations . and  Sociological  Focus.  Female 
articles  (McCaghy  and  Skipper,  1969;  Skipper  and  McCaghy 
1970;  1971)  appeared  in  Social  Problems.  Sociology  of  Sex, 
and  Deviant  Behavior.  The  references  to  deviance, 
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sexuality,  and  social  problems  are  glaringly  absent  from  the 
titles  of  the  male  strip  articles  and  almost  always  present 
in  the  female  stripper  articles. 

The  tacit  attitude  underlying  the  difference  in 
publication  context  implies  that  stripping  for  a living  is 
an  unusual,  curious,  occupation  for  males,  but  a deviant 
social  problem  for  women.  This  attitude  carries  through  in 
the  questions  that  each  set  of  dancers  is  asked  and  the 
rhetorical  tone  of  the  articles.  (See  Gubrium  [1986]  for  a 
study  of  how  biology /pathology  rhetorically  distinguishes 
age  as  normal  versus  a disease.) 

Recall  that  females  were  asked  their  anatomical 
measurements  and  the  men  were  not.  Recall  also  that  females 
were  asked  about  background  variables  such  as  their  ordinal 
position  in  the  family,  their  age  at  physical  maturation, 
their  age  at  first  coitus,  their  age  when  their  father  left 
the  home,  and  their  age  when  they  left  the  home.  No  such 
variables  were  identified  or  discussed  for  the  male  sample. 
The  assumption  for  the  female  sample  is  that  stripping  is  a 
behavior  caused  by  early  life  experiences.  Since  for  male 
strippers  occupation  is  not  considered  a "problem,"  there  is 
an  implicit  assumption  that  there  is  no  need  to  examine 
background  variables  for  "deviance." 

Additionally,  female  strippers  were  asked  outright 
about  their  prostitution  practices  to  ascertain  what 
percentage  of  them  were  involved.  In  the  male  study: 
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Performers  who  have  accepted  propositions  report 
engaging  in  a variety  of  activities  including 
threesomes,  sado-masochism,  serving  as  an  escort  on 
out  of  town  trips,  and  other  more  ordinary  activities. 
(Petersen  and  Dressel,  1982:201) 

Propositioning  male  dancers  with  offers  of  money  and  other 

gifts  was  briefly  mentioned  in  each  article,  yet  not  once 

were  any  of  these  activities  referred  to  as  prostitution. 

Petersen  and  Dressel  also  inform  us  of  an  interesting 
tacit  agreement  that  the  male  dancers  adhere  to:  they  must 
never  discuss  the  sexual  preference  of  any  man  in  the  bar. 
The  authors  state  that  this  is  because  some  of  the  male 
dancers  are  gay  and  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  appeal  that 
they  might  have  for  female  customers  in  the  bar.  No  one 
suggests  that  they  "became"  gay  because  of  their  experiences 
as  a male  stripteaser,  but  recall  this  argument  in  the 
McCaghy  and  Skipper  (1969)  article  entitled  "Lesbian 
Behavior  as  an  Adaptation  to  the  Occupation  of  Stripping." 
The  argument  focuses  on  how  the  structure  of  the  occupation 
of  strip-tease  dancing  enables  women  to  become  homosexuals. 
The  authors  never  address  the  possibility  that  gay  women  are 
attracted  to  the  profession,  thus  being  gay  before  they 
enter  it,  like  the  male  sample. 

The  ten-year  gap  between  the  female  and  male  studies 
might  have  been  reason  enough  to  ignore  the  oversight. 
However  Dressel  and  Petersen  claim  they  have  a parallel 
format  for  the  study,  and  even  thank  McCaghy  for  his 
assistance  in  reading  and  commenting  on  their  drafts.  The 
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difference  reflects  a larger  trend  in  deviance  research 

which  has  been  noted  by  feminist  scholars.  According  to 

Chafetz  and  Dworkin  (1986:3): 

Male  delinguents  are  overwhelmingly  guilty  of  acts 
that  are  criminally  illegal  regardless  of  the 
perpetrator's  age.  Crimes  against  property  and 
persons  characterize  their  behavior.  Girls,  however, 
are  most  often  adjudicated  delinquent  on  the  basis  of 
status  offenses  specific  to  being  minors.  Such  girls 
are  defined  as  "ungovernable,"  which  typically  means 
they  are  sexually  active.  ...  In  short,  it  means 
girls  are  rebelling  against  the  feminine  role 
requirements  of  docility,  obedience,  and  chastity.  . . 
. Boys  are  rarely  penalized  for  sexual  misconduct  by 
itself . 

Marcia  Millman  (1975:251)  notes  that  "sociological 
stereotypes  of  deviance  closely  resemble  those  that  appear 
in  popular  culture."  She  argues  that  a gender  bias  shapes 
the  study  of  deviance.  Millman  lists  studies  that  reveal  a 
consistent  pattern  where  male  deviants  are  perceived  in  a 
positive  manner:  the  useful  purposes  of  organized  crime 
(Bell,  1960),  the  sensitive,  talented  and  creative  jazz 
musicians  who  smoke  marijuana  as  a gesture  of  rebellion 
against  mainstream  society  (Becker,  1963),  among  others. 
Female  deviants  are  usually  portrayed  as  pathological, 
defective  and  or  feebleminded  as  in  the  Gluecks'  (1954) 
inventory  of  female  criminals. 


The  Deviance  Bias 

There  is  some  consensus  in  the  critical  sociological 
literature  that  the  study  of  deviance,  in  general,  is 
problematic.  The  tendency  in  recent  "deviance"  studies  is 
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to  humanize  and  normalize  the  subject  and  to  remove  the 
moralistic  tone  from  sociological  theorizing.  But  "the 
emphasis  is  still  on  the  'deviant'  and  the  'problems'  he 
presents  to  himself  and  others,  not  on  the  society  within 
which  he  emerges  and  operates"  (Liazos,  1972:104). 

By  using  the  category  "deviant"  we,  as  sociologists, 
imply  that  the  subjects  in  question  are  not  normal  at  all. 

As  Liazos  writes  "if  in  fact  they  are  as  good  as  we  are,  we 
would  not  need  to  remind  everyone  of  this  fact;  we  would 
take  it  for  granted  and  proceed  from  there."  The  issue  here 
is  not  a matter  of  labeling,  as  in  who  among  subjects  labels 
whom  deviant,  but  a matter  of  scientific  categories  and  the 
methodological  constitution  of  a subject  matter  (cf. 
Foucault,  1977).  Liazos  (1972:119)  argues  that  by  singling 
out  certain  people  (criminals,  drug  addicts,  political 
dissenters)  as  trouble  makers  "we  neglect  conditions  of 
inequality,  powerlessness,  institutionalized  violence  . . . 
which  lie  at  the  bases  of  our  tortured  society." 

Szasz  (1970)  suggests  eliminating  the  term  "deviant" 
entirely.  Sociologists  (1970:xxv)  "describe  addicts  and 
homosexuals  as  deviants,  but  never  Olympic  champions  or 
Nobel  prize  winners."  Szasz  states  that  the  word  "deviant" 
has  the  power  to  set  certain  people  with  "undesirable" 
characteristics  apart  from  the  larger  society.  Those  who 
are  empowered  with  the  ability  to  define  who  is  and  is  not 
perceived  as  deviant  have  the  ability  to  use  the  category  as 
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a political  device  to  justify  their  own  efforts  at 
controlling,  oppressing,  and  victimizing  those  who  do  not 
fit  in,  such  as  the  impoverished  or  political  dissenters. 

Aihwa  Ong  (1987:221)  writes  "In  the  modern  age,  new 

forms  of  domination  are  increasingly  embodied  in  the  social 

relations  of  science  and  technology  which  organize  knowledge 

and  production  systems."  Domination  can  take  the  form  of 

oppressing  an  individual's  actions  by  subordinating  her  or 

his  freedom  to  act  to  the  needs  of  a power  hierarchy  or 

individual's  may  be  oppressed  by  virtue  of  controling  their 

discourses  "scientifically,"  by  controlling  the  very 

language  they  use  to  talk  about  and  define  themselves.  The 

language  of  social  scientists  can  inadvertently  reproduce 

dominant  categories  in  society  and  indirectly  legitimate 

dominant  interests.  According  to  Allen  (1991:53): 

Terms  like  deviance,  delinquency,  and  mental  illness 
appear  to  remove  much  of  the  personal  stigma  from  the 
labels  but  they  can  succeed,  simultaneously,  in 
marginalizing  resistance  in  the  name  of  science. 

Dancers  are  seen  as  passively  dealing  with  the  deviant 
identity  that  everyone  is  positive  they  have.  Any  time  a 
stripper  speaks  up  and  says,  "I  don't  accept  this  self 
definition,"  social  scientist's  ears  fall  deaf  to  the 
suppressed  cry  of  protest  and  assume  it  is  some  form  of 
denial  concocted  so  that  the  person  is  able  to  live  with 
her-or  himself.  They  scientifically  "rationalize"  the 
deviance,  "justify"  it,  or  develop  an  explanatory  rhetoric 
to  make  the  stigma  more  comfortable  to  live  with. 
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As  a result  of  the  a priori  assumptions  about  deviance, 
the  direction  sociology  has  taken  in  studying  deviance  has 
been  greatly  affected  (Blumer,  1969;  Garfinkel,  1967).  The 
substantive  area  in  sociology  dubbed  '’Deviance”  frequently 
appears  alongside  the  term  "Criminology"  and  appears  in  most 
text-books  on  "Social  Problems."  Deviance  texts  feature 
such  topics  as  drug  use;  alcohol  use;  sexual  deviance  such 
as  homosexual  behavior,  prostitution,  rape,  pedophilia; 
white  collar  crime;  organized  crime;  mental  illnesses;  and 
so  forth.  The  negative  connotations  are  clear:  deviance  is 
undesirable  and  its  participants  disturbed. 

Deviance  can  take  on  an  extra-subjective  reality.  It 
is  studied  as  if  it  were  obdurate,  rather  than  existing  as  a 
mental  construct  enabling  and  constraining  practice.  This 
extra-subjective  quality  ignores  the  process  by  which 
deviance  is  assigned  to  self  in  the  lived  experience  of 
actors  in  the  social  world.  Using  sociology  to  judge 
whether  a "different"  or  "deviant"  act  is  functional  or 
dysfunctional  to  society  is  to  engage  in  a moral  judgment, 
to  second  guess  social  evolution  (Merton,  1968).  It  misses 
an  important  opportunity  to  see  whether,  and  if  so,  how 
deviance  categorically  structures  the  world  of  those  who 
ontologically  experience  it. 

In  the  dissertation,  I take  it  that  definitions  of  self 
are  endlessly  articulated  and  communicated  (Blumer,  1969). 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  effects  of  the  "generalized  other" 
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(Mead,  1962)  on  the  development  of  an  acting  agent's  self. 
Viewing  the  conventional  strip-tease  literature  from  this 
perspective,  one  is  left  with  the  impression  that  human 
agents  passively  absorb  self  definitions  from  others  and 
simply  reproduce  sociological  categories.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  study  to  demonstrate  that  individuals,  given  the 
opportunity  to  tell  their  stories,  choose  among  many 
potential  definitions  of  self  including  "resisting"  negative 
messages,  which  the  next  contributes  towards  developing. 


CHAPTER  3 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  RESISTANCE 


In  the  previous  chapter,  I discussed  how  the  language 
of  deviance,  as  it  is  used  by  some  social  scientists, 
reifies  conduct,  without  speaking  to  the  lived  experience  of 
those  who  are  being  defined  as  deviant.  The  language  of 
deviance  can  become  a form  of  scientific  domination, 
ignoring  especially  the  resistance  that  exists  in  lived 
experience . 

This  chapter  reviews  and  critiques  the  existing 
resistance  literature.  James  Scott's  work  on  resistance 
(1985,  1990),  in  particular,  acts  as  an  important  departure 
point  for  my  work,  as  I am  concerned  especially  with  what  I 
will  refer  to  as  the  "narrative  resistance"  of  exotic 
dancers.  In  later  chapters,  the  concept  of  resistance  will 
be  examined  in  relation  to  two  other  literatures  and  the 
concept  elaborated  into  three  dimensions.  As  the  following 
review  will  show,  Scott  focuses  on  what  I will  call 
"behavioral  resistance,"  which,  as  I argue  later,  is  only 
one  form  of  resistance.  This  dissertation  is  also  concerned 
with  two  other  forms  of  resistance — collective  and 
narrative . 
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Scott  on  Everyday  Forms  of  Resistance 

From  1978  to  1980,  Scott  (1985)  lived  in  a small 
Malaysian  village  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  participant 
observation.  He  quickly  became  annoyed,  then  fascinated  by 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  events  in  the  village  as 
expressed  by  land  owners  and  peasants.  Scott  noticed  that 
the  lower  the  peasant  was  in  the  hierarchy  of  power 
relations,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  was  to  contradict  him- 
or  herself  over  the  course  of  repeated  interviews.  Was 
Scott  to  conclude,  as  members  of  the  land  owning  class  did, 
that  peasants  were  naturally  inclined  to  lie? 

Scott  found  that  the  tendency  for  villagers  to 
contradict  themselves  over  time  was  influenced  by  who  was 
present  at  the  interview.  The  larger  the  gap  in  the  status 
of  those  present,  the  more  likely  the  person  of  lower  status 
would  give  an  account  that  would  be  contradicted  later  at 
another,  safer  site.  These  contradictions  became  data  for 
demonstrating  that  a subordinate  status  was,  in  fact,  not  as 
powerless  a position  as  one  might  suppose. 

When  a dominant  class  extracts  things  like  work  and 
taxes  from  a subordinate  class,  it  is  a definitional  matter 
for  Scott  that  these  things  are  being  asked  of  them  against 
their  will.  For  Scott  (1990:45),  "relations  of  domination 
are,  at  the  same  time,  relations  of  resistance." 
Relationships  between  a master  and  slave,  a landlord  and 
serf,  a brahmin  and  untouchable,  the  upper  class  and  working 
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class,  a guard  and  a prisoner,  a staff  member  and  a mental 
patient,  or  even  a husband  and  wife,  are  considered 
legitimate  if  the  particular  culture  in  question  has 
institutionalized  them  (Berger  and  Luckmann,  1966).  Within 
the  routinized  practices  of  these  institutions,  there  is 
much  room  for  arbitrary  behavior  on  the  part  of  those  in 
superior  positions.  Slaves  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  abuse  such  as  beatings,  insults,  or  sexual 
humiliation,  but  they  are  always  intimidated  by  the 
possibility  that  it  could  happen  to  them  (Scott,  1990). 

As  a result  of  this  threat,  Scott  argues  (1990:18)  that 
subordinates  are  forced  to  participate,  with  the  dominant 
party,  in  the  production  of  a "public  transcript,"  that  is, 
"the  self  portrait  of  the  dominant  elites  as  they  would  have 
themselves  seen."  This  transcript  is  not  the  whole  story, 
but  merely  the  open  interaction  that  takes  place  between 
subordinates  and  those  above  them.  It  creates  the 
appearance  of  agreement  between  the  dominant  and  subordinate 
group.  It  may  serve  the  self  interests  of  both  parties. 

Displays  of  power  for  the  public  transcript  take  the 
form  of  routinized  gestures  of  deference  and  respect,  such 
as  bowing,  the  use  of  titles  while  addressing  an  elite,  and 
formal  public  ceremonies  honoring  elites'  positions.  If 
subordinates,  convinced  by  these  displays,  believe  their 
superiors  to  be  powerful,  the  impression  will  help  the 
latter  impose  themselves  and  contribute  to  their  power  by 
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magnifying  the  awe  in  which  they  are  held.  The  enactment  of 
public  transcripts  keeps  a subordinate  class  constantly 
reminded  of  its  place,  and  thus  incapable  of  openly 
contradicting  or  challenging  the  elite. 

Yet,  unless  subordinates  engage  in  outright  rebellion, 
keeping  up  the  appearance  that  the  public  transcript  is  true 
can  nonetheless  serve  the  underclass  in  several  ways.  Most 
obviously,  the  ruling  class  is  less  likely  to  bring  negative 
conseguences  down  on  subordinates  if  they  are  participating 
in  the  production  of  this  transcript.  By  maintaining 
appearances,  subordinates  may  skillfully  use  the  public 
transcript  to  manipulate  the  dominant  class  while  concealing 
their  misrepresentation. 

The  dominant  class  makes  rules  and  hands  down  orders, 
structuring  the  lived  experience  of  subordinates.  But  the 
subordinate  class  still  has  agency  as  Scott's  concept  of 
resistance  underscores.  By  lying,  ingratiating  themselves, 
and  so  on,  subordinates  can  maneuver  outcomes  towards  their 
own  ends,  bypassing  the  script  handed  down  to  them  from 
above.  For  example,  in  another  study  on  Malaysia  centered 
on  the  resistance  of  female  factory  workers,  resistance 
strategies  included  cultivating  "an  unconcerned, 
uncomprehending  attitude  towards  orders  and  the  technical 
details  of  production"  (Ong,  1987:203)  because  it  served 
worker  interests  to  slow  down  production.  Another  tactic 
was  to  make  excuses  to  leave  the  shop  floor  by  citing 
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"female  problems"  or  "prayer  time."  Malaysian  culture  made 
it  difficult  for  supervisors  to  complain  because  they  were 
uncomfortable  discussing  subjects  such  as  menstruation  or 
religion. 

Oppression  denies  subordinates  the  outlet  of 
retaliation;  there  is  no  slap  for  a slap,  no  insult  for  an 
insult.  Any  course  of  reciprocal  action  is  frustrated, 
never  to  find  a voice  in  the  public  transcript.  Instead,  it 
finds  "full  throated"  expression  in  the  "backstage,"  where  a 
fairly  extensive  social  life  exists  outside  the  immediate 
control  of  the  master.  In  such  "backstage"  or  "offstage" 
settings,  a shared  critique  of  domination  may  develop. 

Scott  maintains  that  every  subordinate  group  creates  "hidden 
transcripts"  which  represents  a critique  of  power  that  is 
produced  in  safe  settings.  Behind  the  back  of  the  dominant 
group,  as  it  were,  there  is  relative  discursive  freedom.  At 
these  sites,  resistance  is  born.  These  private  critiques  of 
power  later  evolve  into  public  resistance  that  is  carried  in 
disguised  ways  by  media  such  as  rumors,  gossip,  folktales, 
songs,  gestures,  jokes,  and  theater. 

On  the  subject  of  deception,  Scott  (1990:35)  writes 
that  "dominant  elites  may  well  not  know  what  lies  behind  the 
facade,  but  it  is  rare  that  they  merely  take  what  they  see 
and  hear  at  face  value."  Dominants  are  often  aware  of 
deception  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  but  usually  explain 
the  dishonesty  as  an  inborn  characteristic  of  the  particular 
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subordinate  group  they  relate  to.  This  characteristic  of 
dominant/submissive  relations  validates  for  the  upper  class 
presumed  the  innate  inferiority  of  the  members  of  the  lower 
class  and  thus  justifies  their  continued  domination. 

Occasionally,  the  powerless  feel  inclined  to  "tell  off" 
the  powerful,  as  Paules  (1991)  demonstrates  for  restaurant 
waitresses.  A public  declaration  of  the  hidden  transcript 
"feels  good"  to  subordinates  because  a part  of  their 
character  that  is  normally  hidden  is  no  longer  repressed. 
Their  person-hood  becomes  complete  and  they  gain  a measure 
of  self-respect.  The  dual  personas  they  have  cultivated  to 
deal  with  their  social  world  have,  for  a moment,  merged  into 
a whole.  Additionally,  stories  of  the  act  of  rebellion  may 
circulate  to  offstage  areas  where  the  hidden  transcripts  of 
subordinates  are  produced.  The  rebellious  subordinate  may 
become  a folk  hero  and  possibly  encourage  other  subordinates 
to  become  outspoken  insubordinates. 

It  is  up  to  the  dominant  group,  through  the  use  of 
public  displays,  to  keep  the  insubordination  under  control'. 
They  "stigmatize  activities  or  persons  that  seem  to  call 
into  question  official  realities  . . . in  a way  that 
attempts  to  divert  attention  from  their  political  claims" 
(Scott,  1990:55).  If  they  gather  in  protest,  they  are 
called  rabble  or  a mob  as  a means  of  invalidating  their 
status  as  an  oppressed  group.  Often  the  dominant 
systematically  keep  the  subordinates  "atomized"  or  separated 
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from  one  another  so  that  shared  transcripts  do  not  form. 

This  can  be  done  with  a divide-and-conquer  approach,  by 
pitting  subordinates  against  one  another  in  competition  for 
rewards  or  by  physically  relocating  them  every  so  often. 

Limitations  of  the  Concept 

While  Scott  demonstrates  how  individuals  are  empowered 
with  the  ability  to  resist  oppression  by  elaborating  on  the 
transcripts,  he  does  not  recognize  resistance  as  something 
that  can  take  place  at  the  level  of  narrative  and  identity. 
Most  of  what  he  describes  is  what  I would  term  "behavioral 
resistance,"  behaviors  performed  by  the  subordinate  class  to 
undermine  an  elite's  ability  to  express  and/or  legitimate 
their  authority. 

For  Scott,  subordinate  groups  use  impression  management 
(Goffman,  1959)  in  heavily  power-laden  situations,  "the  more 
menacing  the  power,  the  thicker  the  mask."  When  considering 
the  position  of  the  underclass,  it  becomes  a question  of 
whether  the  behavior  is  "false  consciousness"  (Marx,  1984) 
or  "laying  it  on  thick."  A subordinate's  face  may  grow  to 
fit  the  mask  he  or  she  is  asked  to  wear  during  public 
interactions  and  acts  of  subordination  may  produce  a self 
perpetuating  legitimacy  of  their  own.  In  his  inimitable 
style,  Scott  argues  that  the  mask  may  become  so  thick  and 
the  impression  management  so  constant  that  the  subordinate 
becomes  the  mask  and  truly  buys  into  his  or  her  own 
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subjugation.  Domination  is  total  and  complete,  the 
incorporation  of  a subordinate  identity. 

Alternately,  a subordinate's  disguise  may  be  so  thick 
that  he  or  she  appears  to  everyone  to  buy  into  the  ideology 
perfectly,  but  secretly  they  wait  for  their  opportunity  to 
rebel.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  rebel  of  all  to  the 
dominant  class:  resistance  totally  hidden  from  view  is 
totally  hidden  from  sanction. 

While  it  is  tempting  to  make  suppositions  about  how  a 
slave  becomes  the  mask,  or  alternately,  how  a slave  remains 
a secret  rebel  until  just  the  right  moment,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  both  of  these  ways  of  examining  resistance 
are  problematic  because  of  their  "hidden"  nature.  How  can  a 
researcher  observe  someone  "becoming  the  mask?"  How  can  a 
researcher  discover  a secret  rebel  if  the  rebel  is  keeping 
it  a secret?  In  the  end,  is  it  a secret  from  the  rebel  as 
well? 

Another  problem  in  Scott's  work  concerns  the  question 
of  who  is  being  oppressed  by  society's  dictates  to  conform. 
Without  referring  directly  to  emotion  work,  Scott  cites 
Hochschild's  (1983)  book  The  Managed  Heart . to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  feelings  of  subordinates  must  be  suppressed  or 
controlled  in  order  to  produce  an  appropriate  performance 
for  those  dominant.  Following  Hochschild,  he  states  the  more 
power  one  has,  the  less  likely  one  has  to  suppress  emotional 
display. 
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At  this  point,  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  Scott's 
argument.  The  use  of  Hochschild  is  awkward  because  part  of 
his  argument  advances  the  idea  that  dominants  are  themselves 
dominated  by  the  act  of  subordinating  others.  He  states 
that  the  elite  has  its  own  "hidden  transcripts,"  which 
cannot  be  openly  stated  in  front  of  the  underclass. 
Subordinates  are  not  privy  to  the  transcripts  of  oppressors. 
They  must  use  what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  public 
transcript  to  gauge  the  state  of  cohesion  of  the  dominant 
class.  Elites  are  forced  to  seek  places  of  seclusion,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking  to  let  down  their  hair  and  not  be  seen  as 
vulnerable  by  subordinates.  The  ruling  class  must  be  savvy 
about  which  emotions,  attitudes,  and  other  information  they 
convey  to  subordinates.  They  too  engage  in  impression 
management  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  status,  even 
though  they  have  the  upper  hand  in  interactions  with 
subordinates . 

This  view  goes  against  Hochschild's  argument  that  the 
more  power  a group  has,  the  less  they  must  manage  their 
emotions.  It  is  more  likely,  as  Scott  seems  to  acknowledge 
everywhere  else,  that  oppression  is  located  in  the  system  of 
relationships  that  exists  between  dominants  and 
subordinates.  Neither  group  would  have  to  enact  a hidden 
transcript  if  there  was,  for  instance,  no  hierarchy  at  all. 

Scott's  focus  on  behavioral  resistance  ignores  the  way 
subordinates  articulate  resistance,  how  they  narratively 
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categorize  and  organize  their  place  and  selves  in  relation 
to  others.  He  argues  that  resistance  develops  in  hidden 
backstage  settings  amongst  subordinates,  but  his  discussion 
of  language  is  brief.  Subordinates  indoctrinate  one  another 
in  ways  to  behaviorally  resist  the  domination  of  their 
masters  by  exchanging  stories  of  hardships  and  successful 
resistance,  but  he  does  not  investigate,  further,  the  role 
of  language.  He  does  not  examine  narrative  in  any 
systematic  way  to  determine  what  verbal  strategies  his 
subjects  borrow  from  "backstage"  stocks  of  knowledge  to 
frame  references  to  themselves  in  relation  to  others. 

Hidden  identities  remain  hidden  until  behavior  (not 
narrative)  reveals  otherwise. 

Giroux  (1983)  observes  that  the  literature  on 
resistance  has  failed  to  provide  insight  into  how  persons 
challenge  and  refuse  messages  of  the  dominant  culture 
communicated  through  media,  schools,  and  families.  This 
study  takes  as  the  challenge  and  focuses  on  the  resistance 
strategies  in  the  life  narratives  of  striptease/exotic 
dancers.  Rather  than  being  concerned  with  hidden  motives  or 
whether  or  not  subjects  possess  false  or  class 
consciousness,  I am  concerned  with  their  use,  or  lack  of 
use,  of  the  language  of  deviance  in  their  narratives. 
Subject's  interior  states  are  not  under  consideration,  for 
it  is  my  contention  following  Whitgenstein' s (1953)  private 
language  argument,  that  interiority  cannot  be  directly 
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studied  except  through  discourse.  Talk  then  is  the  subject 
of  interest,  in  particular  how  dancers  organize  their 
narratives  about  themselves  as  persons  and  wage  earners. 
Specifically,  this  study  investigates  dancers'  narrative 
resistance  strategies,  expanding  Scott's  concept  of 
resistance  to  include  also  collective  and  narrative 
dimensions . 


CHAPTER  4 

BURLESQUE  AS  COLLECTIVE  RESISTANCE 

Strip-tease  dancing  manifests  as  collective, 
behavioral,  and  narrative  resistance.  This  chapter 
considers  the  history  of  strip-tease  dancing  by  first 
describing  the  role  of  burlesque  as  cultural  revolution,  and 
then  discusses  the  evolution  of  strip-tease  as  a form  of 
entertainment.  The  aim  is  to  describe  burlesque  as 
"collective  resistance."  The  chapters  following  will 
consider  dimensions  of  behavioral  and  narrative  resistance. 

Burlesque  as  Cultural  Revolution 

Popular  culture  commentators  on  exotic  dancing  all 

concur  that  "burlesque  ain't  what  it  used  to  be."  Burlesque 

started  out  as  harsh,  satirical,  middle  class  theater, 

critical  of  politics,  domestic  relations,  and  all  aspects  of 

sex  (Aldridge,  1986).  Akin  to  dadaism,  it  specialized  in 

subjecting  a sublime  or  dignified  personage  or 
institution  to  crude  and  disrespectful  treatment  . . . 
the  politician,  the  judge,  and  the  policeman  were 
frequent  targets,  and  the  court  room  was  a common 
setting,  (p.568) 

At  times  the  rhetoric  was  so  offensive  that  local  officials 
shut  down  productions  temporarily  or  permanently  based  on 
what  censors  claimed  was  said  in  actors'  dialogues  (Allen, 
1991;  Corio  and  DiMona,  1968).  Implicitly,  burlesque 
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raised  troubling  questions  about  how  a woman  should  be 
"allowed"  to  act  on  stage,  about  how  femininity  should 
and  could  be  represented,  and  about  the  relationship 
of  women  on  stage  to  women  in  the  outside  'real' 
world.  (Allen,  1991:21) 

Displays  on  stage  involving  strip-tease  were  a threat 
to  the  traditional  order.  As  Salutin  (1971:13)  notes,  "Sex 
is  usually  exchanged  by  women  for  the  financial  security  and 
honorable  social  status  of  marriage."  Burlesque  destroys 
all  of  that  by  taking  sexuality  outside  of  the  context  of 
marriage  and  procreation  and  scorning  sexual  relations. 

Thus : 

Strippers  are  viewed  as  "bad,"  then,  because  they 
strip  away  all  social  decorum  with  their  clothes. 

They  taunt  the  public  with  their  own  mores  by  teasing 
them  and  turning  them  on.  (Salutin,  1971:13) 

Ann  Corio  remarks  in  This  Was  Burlesque  (1968:9), 
"Burlesque  for  centuries  has  been  a legitimate  branch  of 
show  business.  I'll  admit  it's  the  lowest  branch,  but 
that's  the  limb  nearest  the  people."  Burlesque  was  viewed 
by  many  as  the  theater  of  "the  people."  Allen  depicts 
burlesque  as  a public  arena  for  "acting  out"  cultural 
contradictions.  It  is: 

something  that  is  reviled  by  and  excluded  from  the 
dominant  social  order  as  debased,  dirty,  and  unworthy, 
but  that  is  simultaneously  the  object  of  desire  and/or 
fascination.  (Allen,  1991:26) 

Burlesque  is  despised  at  the  level  of  political 
organization  as  well,  while  simultaneously  constitutive  of 
dominant  culture.  Allen  writes  (1991:  26)  "It  is  for  this 
reason  that  what  is  socially  peripheral  is  so  frequently 
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symbolically  central."  While  those  in  higher  social 
positions  often  control  the  discourses  in  which  an  unworthy 
object  is  defined,  burlesque  produces  an  alternative 
discourse , 

one  that — within  the  confines  of  the  theatrical  space- 
-might  invert  that  hierarchy  and,  worse  yet,  threaten 
to  call  into  question  the  right  of  higher  discourses 
to  determine  the  vertical  order  of  culture  to  begin 
with.  (Allen,  1991:26) 

Plays  that  women  produced  were  replaced  gradually  by 
strip-tease  in  order  to  breath  life  into  the  so-called 
industry.  When  their  dialogue  was  taken  away,  according  to 
Allen,  a bifurcation  of  feminine  verbal  and  physical 
insubordination  took  place:  "The  burlesque  performer  was 
silenced,  and  thus  her  power  to  point  to  the  system  in  which 
she  was  inscribed  became  even  more  limited,"  (1991:282). 

But  has  the  rebellion  of  strip-tease  dancers  been 

silenced  by  the  institutions  which  constitute  their  everyday 

life  world?  The  literature  on  strip-tease  dancers,  cast  in 

the  light  of  the  resistance  literature,  will  suggest  that 

this  is  not  true.  To  see  it  as  hegemonic  scam  in  all 
cases  for  all  women  is  to  make  women  into  mere  dupes 
and  to  underestimate  the  resourcefulness  of  oppressed 
groups  in  manipulating  the  system  of  their  oppression. 
(Allen,  1991:285) 

The  Evolution  of  Strip-tease  as  Entertainment 

"The  hallmark  of  American  Burlesque  is  the  strip-tease. 
But  nudity  existed  on  the  dramatic  stage  long  before  the 
emergence  of  the  burlesque  theater"  (Aldridge,  1971:565). 
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Salome  supposedly  removed  her  clothes  so  well  while  dancing 
for  King  Herod  that  he  offered  her  anything  she  wanted, 
including  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  (Corio  and  DiMona, 
1968).  Old  English  stage  sets  from  the  17th  century  still 
exist  which  illustrate  feminine  figures  in  topless  costumes, 
offering  evidence  of  nude  actresses  (Aldridge,  1971). 

There  is  debate  about  the  origin  of  the  first  strip- 
tease performance.  This  centers  on  the  definition  of  strip- 
tease. One  account  credits  Little  Egypt,  a world  famous 
belly  dancer,  with  dancing  the  hootchee-cootchee , a type  of 
shimmy  dance,  at  the  Chicago  world's  fair  in  1893.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States  that  a dancer  dared  to 
completely  expose  her  midriff  (Allen,  1991;  Aldridge,  1971). 

When  burlesque  first  came  into  being  in  the  late  1800s, 
female  performers  wore  flesh-colored  leotards  and  tights 
under  revealing  costumes,  which,  for  the  time,  was 
considered  to  be  pushing  the  limits  of  decency.  Then  in 
1908,  the  first  wife  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Anna  Held,  was 
reported  to  have  removed  all  her  clothing  behind  a lighted 
screen.  Later,  in  1915,  a Mile,  de  Leon  disrobed  on  stage 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Pittsburgh  to  reveal  herself  in 
nothing  but  flesh-colored  tights  and  a leotard.  The  next 
year,  1916,  a motion  picture  titled  "The  Dance  of  the  Seven 
Veils"  was  released,  featuring  Theda  Bara  doing  a dance  that 
had  all  of  the  elements  of  strip-tease  without  total  nudity. 
In  1920,  a woman  named  Mae  Dix,  originated  a tease  number 
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whereby  patrons  in  the  audience  gradually  tore  newspaper  off 
her  body  until  she  finally  got  down  to  a very  small  piece  to 
cover  her  anatomy. 

Credit  for  being  the  first  to  fully  strip  goes  to  one 
of  two  women.  In  1928,  a woman  named  Hinda  Wassau  was  in  a 
chorus  line  at  the  State-Congress  Theater,  where  she  was 
selected  to  do  a shimmy-shaking  dance  after  her  chorus 
number.  Her  chorus  costume  was  stuck  to  her  with  glue  so 
that  she  could  not  make  a fast  change  into  the  costume  she 
was  supposed  to  wear  for  the  shimmy.  Her  irritated  manager 
sent  her  out  on  stage  to  dance  anyway.  In  time,  the  costume 
shook  off  her  body  and  she  made  the  most  of  it,  bringing  the 
house  down,  and  establishing  her  name  and  fame. 

Later,  in  1928,  a woman  named  Carrie  Finnell  was 
credited  as  being  the  first  woman  to  deliberately  "tease" 
the  audience.  Looking  for  a new  idea  which  would  extend  the 
length  of  her  booking  at  a particular  club,  she  decided  to 
remove  one  article  of  clothing  on  stage  that  week  and 
promised  there  would  be  more  to  come  off  if  patrons  came  to 
see  her  the  following  week.  The  next  week  she  took  off  the 
same  type  of  garment  she  removed  in  the  prior  week's  show, 
plus  another  item.  The  next  week  she  removed  more.  "This 
act,  which  must  still  be  the  record  for  a strip  tease 
anywhere,  went  on  for  fifty-two  weeks"  (Corio  and  DiMona, 
1968:74).  Additionally,  Carrie  Finnell  is  credited  with 
inventing  "tassel-twirling"  in  which  a tassel  is  attached  to 
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each  nipple  with  a pastie  and  the  stripper,  using  her 
pectoral  muscles,  twirls  the  tassels  in  tune  to  the  music. 
She  later  billed  herself  as  "The  Remote  Control  Girl." 

In  1932,  the  Windmill  Theater  opened  in  London,  and  one 
enterprising  director  appealed  to  the  Lord  in  charge  of 
licensing  and  censoring  theatrical  productions  for  the 
opportunity  to  feature  some  nudity.  His  argument  was  that 
"a  really  pretty  girl,  artistically  posed  with  tactful 
lighting,  could  have  every  bit  as  much  'art'  as  a classic 
painting."  The  Lord  agreed  but  "laid  down  the  rule  that 
nudes  must  (like  those  paintings)  remain  absolutely  still." 
(Aldridge,  1971:572).  As  a result,  shows  were  staged  in 
which  the  women  removed  their  clothes  behind  a back-lit 
screen  and  then  stood  perfectly  still  on  a stage.  A similar 
taboo  existed  at  the  famous  Reeperbahn  in  Hamburg,  Germany. 
Strip-tease  could  occur  with  all  the  motion  the  dancer 
desired  provided  she  did  not  remove  all  her  clothing.  If 
the  woman  was  completely  nude,  she  had  to  stand  perfectly 
still  as  in  London  (Aldridge,  1991:572). 

Also  in  the  1930's,  Ann  Corio  and  "Her  Girls  in  Blue" 
toured  together.  Corio  appeared  as  recently  as  the  1960 's 
in  movies  and  in  a New  York  revue  of  the  same  name  as  her 
book  of  memoirs.  Black  singer  Josephine  Baker  got  her  start 
as  a nude  performer  in  the  30 's  and  Sally  Rand  made  the  "Fan 
Dance"  famous  at  the  1937  Chicago  World"s  fair. 
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Arguably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  strip-tease  dancers 
is  Gypsy  Rose  Lee.  During  her  performances,  she  actually 
shed  very  little  clothing,  but  talked  to  the  men  from  the 
stage  in  a suggestive  manner  while  smiling  and  disrobing. 

In  her  later  years,  she  claimed  to  be  "spoofing  the  whole 
thing"  (Corio  and  DiMona,  1968),  though  Corio  swears  that 
the  men  were  not  aware  of  it. 

At  the  height  of  her  career,  she  fostered  the  public 
image  that  she  was  an  intellectual  (Allen,  1991;  Aldridge, 
1971;  Corio  and  DiMona,  1968).  She  wrote  and  published  a 
detective  novel  entitled  The  G-String  Murders.  For  a while 
she  became  a favorite  of  the  avant-garde  and  cafe  society. 
Her  life  story  has  been  featured  on  both  the  broadway  stage 
and  the  motion  picture  screen  in  the  well-known  musical 
"Gypsy. " 

Currently,  strip-tease  has  evolved  into  something 
different  from  burlesque.  In  an  effort  to  offset  the 
declining  popularity  of  burlesque  and  the  declining  income, 
management  has  gradually  emphasized  the  strip-tease  role  for 
women,  at  the  expense  of  the  actress  role.  Eventually, 
burlesque  theater  fell  at  the  wayside  in  the  1930s,  leaving 
a legacy  that  has  since  changed  the  role  of  women  on  stage 
and  their  image  on  screen  (Allen,  1991).  Meanwhile,  strip- 
tease has  survived  to  evolve  into  its  current,  allegedly 
pornographic  form — exotic  dancing. 
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Collective  Resistance 

Collective  resistance,  as  it  occurs  in  strip-tease 
dancing,  is  best  illustrated  by  burlesque.  The  very 
existence  of  the  institution  is  fueled  by  the  spirit  of 
rebellion.  Hidden  transcripts,  which  evolved  out  of  a 
backstage  critique  of  those  in  power,  were  enacted  in  public 
in  such  an  overt  manner  that  they  became  a direct  challenge 
to  the  power  elite's  so-called  moral  sensibilities. 

Burlesque  dancers/actresses  parodied  established 
"respectable"  society.  It  started  out  as  working  class 
theater,  a response  to  the  fact  that  most  forms  of 
entertainment,  such  as  opera,  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
masses.  It  was  a place  the  middle  class  could  go  and  watch 
actors  give  voice  to  their  own  frustrations  with  the  social 
climate  and  political  order.  Burlesque  was  theirs.  Later, 
some  theater  critics  attended  various  performances  and 
hailed  burlesque  as  a unique  and  original  art  form.  As  a 
result,  rich  and  poor  alike  came  out  to  see  the 
performances.  But  some  were  so  offended  by  what  they  saw 
that  they  insisted  on  it  being  sanctioned.  Burlesque 
responded  by  making  fun  of  the  censors,  or  simply  waiting 
for  the  censor  to  leave  the  performance  before  they  did  "the 
real  act"  (Corio  and  DiMona,  1968). 

Public  displays  of  resistance  are  no  longer  facilitated 
by  the  modern  institution  of  strip-tease,  but  neither  are 
they  totally  silenced.  The  contemporary  counterparts  of 
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strip-tease  dancers — exotic  dancers — do  engage  in  small 
scale  collective  resistance.  For  example,  a dancer  may,  on 
a particularly  slow  or  particularly  busy  day,  choose  to  play 
a song  of  an  openly  rebellious  nature.  Tina  Turner,  a 
famous  rock  star,  has  two  songs  noted  for  this:  Private 
Dancer . a song  about  table  dancers,  and  What's  Love  Got  To 
Do  With  It.  a song  about  the  impersonal  nature  of  sex 
without  love.  Another  song  by  Bob  Dylan  includes  the  lyric 
"What's  a nice  girl  like  you  doing  in  a dump  like  this."  I 
have  observed  that  when  these  songs  are  played  there  is  a 
sense  that  they  are  for  the  other  dancers  in  the  bar,  not  to 
please  the  customers.  My  field  work  has  shown,  for  example, 
that  whole  bars  will  erupt  into  howls  and  cheers  for  the 
dancer  on  stage,  everyone  participating  in  a sisterhood  of 
nice  girls  forced  into  dumps  like  the  one  they  are  dancing 
in . 

Savvy  customers  generally  appreciate  the  irony  and 
tolerate  the  sentiment  being  expressed,  so  long  as  it  is 
business  as  usual  once  the  song  is  over.  I once  observed  a 
customer  so  profoundly  upset  by  this  song  that  he  left  the 
bar  swearing  he  would  not  be  back.  Other  customers  can 
express  confusion  over  what  is  happening,  but  will  enjoy  the 
sudden  high  spirited  attitude  in  the  bar  and  will  even  clap 
and  sing  along. 

I speculate  that  burlesque  lost  its  critical  and 
satirical  bite  when  it  gained  success  and  capitulated  to 
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sanctions.  It  was  simultaneously  co-opted  and  absorbed  into 
"legitimate"  mainstream  culture.  Without  its  cutting  edge 
humor,  it  went  out  of  vogue.  As  the  years  passed,  burlesque 
dancers  said  less  and  less  while  removing  more  and  more  of 
their  clothing.  With  their  collective  voices  silenced, 
shared  rebellion  was  suppressed  or  became  sporadic  as  when 
Dylan's  songs  occasionally  forms  a local  collective 
spiritedness . 


CHAPTER  5 

DANCING  AS  BEHAVIORAL  RESISTANCE 

Yet  behavioral  resistance  remains.  This  chapter 
describes  stage  and  table  dancing,  the  former  of  which  is 
radically  different  from  the  days  of  burlesque,  and  I focus 
on  its  continuing  behavioral  resistance.  I also  elaborate 
my  work  in  aging,  strip-teasers'  interaction  strategies,  and 
discuss  a conversation  I had  with  James  Skipper,  contrasting 
the  different  framing  elements  of  burlesque  and  contemporary 
exotic  dancing. 


Stage  and  Table  Dancing 

In  typical  exotic  dance  bars  in  the  southeast,  "dance" 
refers  to  a staged  stripping  routine  as  well  as  a one-on-one 
individualized  "turn-on."  Appearing  in  full  costume  on 
stage,  the  stripper  gradually  removes  her  clothing  while 
dancing.  Depending  on  local  ordinances,  the  stripper 
disrobes  until  she  is  clothed  in  a full  bikini  top  and 
bottom,  pasties  and  t-back  panties,  or  nothing.  Between 
acts,  strippers  stroll  the  floor  and  fraternize  with 
customers.  In  some  bars,  strippers  make  money  when 
customers  buy  them  drinks,  but  the  main  source  of  income  is 
table  dancing. 
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Table  dances  are  "sold"  in  a complicated  negotiation 
process,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  convince  the  individual 
customer  that  he  is  "turned  on"  to  her  and/or  that  she  is 
"turned  on"  to  him,  that  is,  being  sexually  attracted.  The 
table  dancer  controls  the  situation  so  that  she  is  not 
caught  disobeying  "house"  or  bar  rules,  many  of  which  spill 
over  the  boundary  of  what  local  authorities  would  consider 
illegal.  For  example,  at  two  of  the  bars  I have  recently 
studied,  "charging"  for  a table  dance  is  considered 
soliciting.  Like  the  "word  games"  used  by  the  masseuse  to 
bypass  direct  solicitation  (Rasmussen  and  Kuhn  1976), 
dancers  regularly  "suggest"  a donation,  called  a 
"contribution,"  usually  an  amount  ranging  from  five  to 
twenty  dollars  a dance,  depending  on  what  is  locally 
customary . 

Persuaded  to  buy  a dance,  the  customer  is  led  to  a dark 
secluded  area  of  the  bar  designated  for  table  dancing. 
Depending  on  the  dancer's  interpretation  of  local 
ordinances,  she  leans  over  her  seated  patron,  her  legs 
inside  his,  and  sways  suggestively  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
music  playing  in  the  bar. 

Customers  are  allowed  to  touch  the  hips,  waist,  back, 
and  outside  areas  of  a dancer's  legs.  Many  men  try  and  some 
succeed  in  gaining  greater  advantage.  Customers  attempt  to 
touch  dancers'  bodies  by  inserting  fingers  into  briefs  or 
fondling  breasts.  In  practice,  the  range  of  sexual  activity 
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in  the  bar  includes  infrequent  "hand  jobs"  (the  dancer 
masturbating  the  customer),  oral  sex,  and,  less  frequently, 
sexual  intercourse.  Commonly,  the  dancer  and  customer 
engage  in  body-to-penis  friction,  a form  of  which  is 
humorously  called  "talented  knees"  by  participants  in  the 
strip-bars . 

Compared  to  burlesque  dancing,  which  is  limited  to 
stage  shows,  contemporary  strip-tease  involves  a great  deal 
of  interaction  with  audience  members.  Between  accepting 
tips  on  stage  from  customers,  selling  table  dances,  and 
performing  them,  there  are  numerous  situations  where  the 
dancer  needs  to  manage  her  presence  in  relation  to  her 
public . 


Aging  Dancers 

Dancers  are  active  creators  and  shapers  of  their  social 
environments,  not  passive  reactors,  and  in  that  sense  they 
resist  degradation.  For  an  aging  strip-tease  dancer,  the 
process  of  aging  can  be  examined  in  terms  of  "managed 
utility"  (Ronai,  1992b).  Aging  is  a process  that  is 
constantly  being  negotiated  by  dancers  as  opposed  to  a 
status  conferred  on  them  toward  the  end  of  their  life-span. 

A dancer  can  define  aging  by  managing  her  usefulness 
relative  to  the  settings  where  she  works. 

One  way  she  manages  usefulness  is  by  leaving  the 
setting  to  either  find  a "sugar  daddy"  to  take  care  of  her, 
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or  by  saving  her  earnings  to  establish  business  of  her  own 
or  to  educate  herself  for  another  profession.  Most  dancers 
usually  stay  in  the  occupation  because,  like  workers  in 
other  settings,  they  depend  on  the  earnings  or  develop  close 
attachments  in  the  work  place  (Salutin,  1971). 

A second  way  to  adapt  to  a changing  level  of  physical 
attractiveness  is  to  alter  one's  role  within  the  bar. 
Changing  jobs  within  the  bar  setting,  such  as  becoming  a 
waitress,  a bar  tender,  a disc  jockey,  a manager,  or  a 
bouncer,  is  a typical  response  to  an  aging  body.  Some 
dancers  drink  when  they  get  older  in  order  to  earn  a 
commission  from  the  house  and  tips  from  customers  for 
keeping  them  company.  Dancers  with  superior  social  skills 
are  able  to  cultivate  "regulars"  while  they  are  young  who 
will  stay  with  them  when  they  get  older,  out  of  personal 
loyalty.  Others  who  are  less  skilled  may  start  to  perform 
sexual  favors  in  the  bar  for  customers,  such  as  allowing  a 
customer  to  feel  them  where  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
felt.  If  a dancer  does  not  change  her  situation  any  other 
way,  she  will  gradually  drift  into  more  illegal  sexual 
activity.  Others  turn  to  wholesale  prostitution,  using  the 
bar  as  a contact  site  (Prus  and  Irini , 1980). 

A third  way  for  a dancer  to  manage  her  utility  is  to 
change  bars.  Aging  dancers  who  cannot  create  a niche  for 
themselves  may  wind  up  working  in  lower  status  bars.  Moving 
down  in  status  is  a blow  to  a dancer's  self-esteem.  Yet 
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there  are  the  competing  rewards  of  an  elevated  income.  A 24 
year  old  dancer,  aging  in  bar  A,  may  be  the  youngest  most 
attractive  dancer  in  bar  B,  one  step  down  on  the  ladder.  In 
bar  A she  may  have  been  the  low  earner,  while  in  the  bar  B 
she  may  double  her  earnings,  because  relative  to  other 
dancers  in  bar  B,  she  stands  out  as  particularly  attractive, 
commanding  greater  income. 

By  changing  her  role,  the  dancer  can  manage  her  utility 
and  control  the  negative  consequences  of  being  an  aging 
woman  in  such  settings.  It  is  well  known  in  this  bar  scene 
that  as  a status . dancers,  as  in  other  occupations  where 
the  condition  of  the  body  matters,  can  get  old  at  a young 
age.  Instead  of  succumbing  to  this  "aging"  process,  dancers 
show  an  ability  to  negotiate  with  themselves  through  their 
roles  and  their  settings  "who"  they  will  be  and  in  their 
way,  behaviorally  resist  the  ostensible  consequences  of 
deviance . 

Turn-Ons  for  Money 

My  study  of  customer-stripper  interactions  (Ronai  and 
Ellis,  1989)  was  conducted  partially  as  a response  to  Boles 
and  Garbin  (1974)  who  discuss  the  character  of  customer 
stripper  interactions  as  "counterfeit  intimacy  (Foote, 
1954)."  What  they  mean  by  this  is  that  both  the  dancer  and 
her  customer  pretend  to  be  developing  a close  relationship 
with  each  other,  each  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  her  or 
his  goal.  Although  they  described  interaction,  they 
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interpreted  it  in  terms  of  norms,  club  motif,  and  customer 
goals.  Counterfeit  intimacy  is  a structural  reality  in  the 
strip-bar  context,  but  Boles  and  Garbin' s description 
conveyed  a model  of  behavior  that  ignored  the  active  and 
dynamic  nature  of  the  exchanges.  They  portray  stiff 
caricatures  behaving  in  an  unbending,  cardboard  manner,  who 
have  seemingly  little  control  over  their  actions. 

In  doing  this  research,  I took  the  role  of  complete- 
member-researcher  (Adler  and  Adler,  1987).  That  is  I fully 
participated  as  my  subjects  did  in  the  activities.  This 
role  afforded  me  access  to  actual  interactions  between 
customers  and  dancers.  Boles  and  Garbin,  in  contrast, 
describe  interactions  from  the  standpoint  of  "researchers" 
who  are  in  the  bar  to  study  interaction. 

The  strategy  a dancer  uses  to  sell  a customer  a table 
dance  depends  on  her  personality,  her  perception  of  who  the 
customer  is,  and  her  sense  of  his  goals.  A table  dancer  has 
to  be  a charming  and  sexy  companion  so  as  to  keep  the 
customer  interested  and  turned  on.  She  has  to  make  him  feel 
special,  be  a good  reader  of  character,  and  be  a successful 
salesperson.  At  the  same  time,  she  must  deal  with  her  own 
negative  feelings  about  the  customer  or  herself,  while 
internally  negotiating  the  limits  of  the  interaction  and 
keeping  the  customer  under  control  to  avoid  getting  fired  by 
the  management  for  fomenting  rowdiness.  The  strategy  is 
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tantamount  to  Simmel's  (1950)  discussion  of  coquetry  and 

sociability.  As  Simmel  (p.50)  states: 

The  nature  of  feminine  coquetry  is  to  play  up, 
alternately,  allusive  promises  and  allusive 
withdrawals — to  attract  the  male  but  always  stop  short 
of  a decision,  and  to  reject  him  but  never  to  deprive 
him  of  all  hope.  The  coquettish  woman  enormously 
enhances  her  attractiveness  if  she  shows  her  consent 
as  an  almost  immediate  possibility  but  is  ultimately 
not  serious  about  it.  Her  behavior  swings  back  and 
forth  between  "yes"  and  "no"  without  stopping  at 
either. 

This  succinct  passage  describes  the  dynamics  of  customer 
attraction.  For  example,  a dancer  might  say  to  a customer 
who  was  trying  to  get  her  to  date  him  outside  the  bar,  "You 
could  be  Jack-the-Ripper  or  Ted  Bundy,"  or  "It's  not  safe  to 
date  everyone  you  meet  in  here . " She  might  keep  that 
customer's  interest  by  suggesting,  "I  need  a chance  to  get 
to  know  you  better."  The  logical  way  for  a dancer  to  get  to 
know  a customer  is  for  him  to  spend  time  and  money  buying 
drinks  and  table  dances  from  her. 

All  told,  I found  that  such  interaction  in  strip-bars 
reflects  the  dynamics  of  attraction  in  more  "respectable" 
settings,  such  as  male-female  and  service  industry 
relationships.  As  a subordinate  group,  women  in  general 
have  responded  to  men's  macromanipulation  of  social 
institutions  by  using  micromanipulation — interpersonal  • 
behaviors  and  practices — to  influence  the  power  balance 
(Lipman-Blumen,  1984).  Dancers  must  meet  the  needs  of 
customers  to  earn  money.  Likewise,  sales  people  engage  in 
indirect  techniques  such  as  taking  personal  interest  in 
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customers  and  nurturing  pseudo  friendships.  Appealing  to 
the  norm  of  reciprocity,  they  foster  trust,  repeat 
patronage,  and  customer  loyalty. 

Framing  Old  and  New  Strippers:  A Talk  with  Skipper 

A significant  change  in  strip-tease  dancing  is  that  it 
has  changed  from  an  occupation  of  public  entertainment  to 
one  of  private  exhibition.  After  presenting  a paper  on 
strip-tease  dancers  at  a session  of  the  Southern 
Sociological  Society,  I was  approached  by  James  K.  Skipper 
who  published,  with  Charles  H.  McCaghy,  the  series  of 
articles  on  strip-tease  dancers  discussed  in  chapter  2.  He 
insisted  that  "my"  dancers  were  different  from  the  dancers 
he  interviewed.  "His"  dancers  put  on  a show  with  costumes 
and  props,  while  my  dancers'  primary  role  was  to  interact 
with  customers  in  the  audience  so  as  to  make  money. 

The  essence  of  the  conversation  was  that  my  dancers 
were  not  "real"  dancers  like  in  the  old  days,  that  his  were 
closer  to  the  genuine  item  than  mine.  Our  exchange,  as  I 
perceived  it,  was  about  "impure  performance  frames"  (Mullen, 
1985).  Some  performances  delivered  on  stage  are  considered 
to  be  more  legitimate  than  others.  The  more  framing 
elements  that  surround  the  act — for  example,  costumes, 
props,  curtains,  and  an  elevated  stage — the  less  likely 
someone  in  the  audience  is  to  attribute  the  behavior  of  the 


performer  on  stage  to  that  of  the  performer's  "self." 


For 
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example,  reasonable  audience  members  will  not  expect  the 
actor  playing  the  Phantom  in  "The  Phantom  of  the  Opera"  to 
be  prowling  around  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  theater 
after  the  show  is  over.  The  actions  of  the  actor  on  stage 
are  not  attributed  to  his  identity,  the  phantom  is  not  who 
he  "really"  is. 

One  way  that  current  strip-tease  dancing  is  different 
from  earlier  versions  is  that  there  are  fewer  physical 
framing  elements  related  to  stage  entertainment.  There  is 
no  scheduled  time  for  her  to  appear  on  stage;  rather,  she 
walks  up  when  it  is  her  turn  to  dance.  There  are  no 
curtains  that  rise  and  fall  to  demarcate  the  beginning  and 
end  of  her  performance.  Often  she  steps  on  stage  before  the 
other  dancer  steps  down.  Costumes  are  less  elaborate  than 
in  the  days  of  burlesque,  when  strippers  were  fully  clad  in 
gowns,  gloves,  and  other  finery.  Contemporary  dancers  are 
told  by  management  that  the  longer  they  are  nude  on  stage 
the  more  money  they  will  make.  After  her  show,  today's 
dancer  steps  off  stage,  walks  directly  to  a customer  in  the 
audience,  sits  down  with  him,  and  tries  to  get  him  to  tip 
her.  When  this  occurs,  there  is  no  time-gap  to  distance  her 
from  the  role  she  played  on  stage.  Her  behavior  on  stage  is 
less  likely  to  be  attributed  to  a character  she  is 
portraying  and  more  likely  to  be  taken  as  a direct 
reflection  on  who  she  is. 
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Strip-tease  has  evolved  from  being  a legitimate 
performance  possessing  a rebellious  character  acted  out  with 
props  and  other  staged  framing  elements,  to  a stage  dance 
performance  without  dialogue.  This  blurs  the  boundaries 
differentiating  the  on-stage-self  from  the  off-stage-self. 
Burlesque  dancers  depended  on  the  size  of  the  audience  for 
their  take  home  pay.  The  contemporary  exotic  dancer  depends 
on  customer  tips  from  personal  dances.  She  sells  a 
performance  of  a more  personal  nature,  relying  on  her 
ability  to  be  effective  in  one  on  one  interaction  to 
convince  a customer  to  give  her  money  for  her  services.  For 
this  reason,  D'Andre  (1965)  found  that  strippers  preferred 
to  work  burlesque  theaters  because  of  the  social  distance 
between  them  and  their  audience. 

Behavioral  Resistance 

The  consequences  of  this  change  suggest  the  need  for 
behavioral  resistance  strategies.  Behavioral  resistance  is 
behavior  that  undermines  the  authority  of  a dominant  party 
without  incurring  negative  consequences  for  the  subordinate 
party.  The  way  dancers  make  their  money,  through  tips, 
contributes  to  the  low  status  of  the  occupation.  Like 
waitresses  and  people  in  other  service  occupations,  dancers 
suffer  from  the  financial  and  emotional  dangers  of  the 
tipping  system  (Paules,  1991).  Symbolically,  tipping  is  an 
expression  of  power  by  the  person  doing  the  tipping. 
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A complex  system  of  symbolism  encourages  customer  and 
worker  alike  to  approach  service  as  an  encounter 
between  beings  of  vastly  different  social  standing, 
with  unequal  claims  to  courtesy,  consideration,  and 
respect,  (p.132) 

Because  customers  have  something  workers  need — money--they 
exercise  power  with  the  implicit  threat  that  they  may  not 
pay  for  services  if  a public  transcript  is  not  enacted 
according  to  customer  expectations. 

Still,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  transcript  of 
deference  to  men  serves  the  dancer's  interests,  namely,  to 
earn  enough  money  to  survive  in  a world  that  still  neither 
trains  nor  pays  women  as  well  as  men  (Wolf,  1990).  While, 
men  have  control  over  the  macro-means,  women  as  a 
subordinate  group  use  micro-manipulation  skills  to  get  her 
needs  met,  much  as  Scott's  secret  rebel  enacts  a public 
transcript  for  personal  gain. 

Customers  may  make  it  difficult  for  dancers  to  enact 

the  transcript,  often  asking  them  to  do  things  they  don't 

wish  to  do.  As  stated  earlier,  oppression  takes  place 

anytime  something  is  being  extracted  from  someone  against 

her  or  his  will.  But  the  dancer  can  resist.  The  following 

excerpt  from  my  field  notes  is  an  example  of  an  exchange 

between  a dancer  and  customer  in  which  the  author  attempted 

to  control  a customer  asking  too  much  of  her: 

Ted  bought  dances  from  me  two  at  a time.  After 
several  of  these,  he  asked,  "Are  you  going  to  see  me 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  tonight?"  "Why  should  I?"  I 
responded.  "Because  I am  new  in  town  and  have  lots  of 
money."  "I  don't  go  out  with  strange  men,"  I said. 
"Well,  why  don't  you  get  to  know  me  then."  He  bought 
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two  more  dances,  then  asked,  "Do  you  know  me  now?"  I 
smiled  at  him.  He  continued,  "Why  don't  you  meet  me 
after  you're  done  working.  What  time  do  you  get  off?" 

In  an  effort  to  shift  the  focus  of  the  conversation,  I 
said  suggestively,  "When  do  you  get  off?"  "I  get  off 
on  you  baby!"  he  exclaimed.  "I'm  in  room  207.  Will 
you  be  there?"  To  keep  him  going  while  not  committing 
myself,  I said,  "I  don't  know." 

We  talked  a while,  and  then  he  asked  again.  I replied, 
"I've  never  turned  a trick  in  my  life.  I'm  not  sure  I 
ever  will."  "So  we  won't  do  it  for  money,"  he  said. 
"Come  see  me  tonight."  He  buys  two  more  table  dances 
and  I sit  down  again.  I start  the  conversation  first 
this  time  to  keep  him  interested  yet  deter  him  from 
bringing  up  my  meeting  him.  "Tell  me,  Ted,  what  is 
the  kinkiest  thing  you  have  ever  done  in  bed?"  This 
conversation  kept  us  busy  for  a while,  until,  sixty 
dollars  later,  he  asks,  "Do  I go  to  the  bank  machine 
or  not."  "What  do  you  mean?"  I ask.  "If  you  are 
going  to  see  me  tonight,  I need  to  go  to  the  teller. 
I'm  out  of  money."  I had  a big  grin  on  my  face  and 
asked,  "Will  you  be  back  here  after  the  teller?" 
"Probably  not,"  he  replied.  "Too  bad,"  I said. 

"Would  you  see  me  tonight  if  I bought  more  dances?"  he 
asked.  I was  tempted  to  say  maybe,  but  at  this  point 
I was  being  too  obvious.  "Probably  not,"  I said.  He 
stood  to  leave.  "You  show  up  tonight  at  room  207  if 
you  want.  It  was  fun."  (Ronai  and  Ellis,  1989:283-84) 

Due  to  the  constraints  of  the  occupation,  this  behavior 
and  worse  has  to  be  managed  and,  if  possible,  worked  to  an 
advantage.  Dancers  do  not  have  the  freedom  to  strike  back 
at  customers  when  insulted,  unless  they  are  willing  to  lose 
or  leave  their  job.  There  are  many  stories  in  circulation 
about  dancers  who  have  performed  "the  big  fuck  you"  (an  open 
gesture  of  revenge)  to  a customer  as  they  were  "on  their  way 
out,"  either  soon  to  be  fired  or  ready  to  quit. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a dancer  either  needs  a 
vacation  or  is  too  old  for  the  job  when  she  is  no  longer 
able  to  keep  up  her  expressive  front  by  being  polite  to 
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customers.  Overt  gestures  such  as  tapping  one's  foot  while 
waiting  to  be  tipped  or  rolling  one's  eyes  in  a pose  of 
frustration  or  boredom  show  evidence  of  refusing  to  enact 
the  public  transcript  with  the  customer. 

The  coguettish  interaction  strategies  that  dancers  use 
with  customers  are  identical  to  the  resistance  strategies 
described  by  Scott  (1985).  Most  dancers  do  not  passively 
grant  what  customers  ask  of  them,  nor  do  they  tell  the  truth 
and  say,  "No  sir,  I wouldn't  be  seen  with  you  if  you  were 
the  last  man  on  earth;  I just  want  your  money."  They  engage 
in  covert  "behavioral  resistance."  Open  resistance  is 
unacceptable  to  those  in  power — the  customers  in  the  bar  and 
bar  management — and,  of  course,  it  runs  counter  to  the  goal 
of  earning  money. 

In  the  dressing  room,  or  "backstage,"  dancers  are  free 
to  say  what  they  please  about  customers  and  management, 
both  as  a way  of  venting  hostility  so  it  will  not  be 
expressed  in  public  and  as  a means  of  socializing  with  one 
another.  Behind  the  scenes,  dancers  enact  what  Scott  (1990) 
terms  the  "hidden  transcript,"  the  critique  of  power 
produced  in  a safe  setting.  Most  dancers  tell  stories  of 
talking  behind  the  backs  of  customers  or  out  of  the  hearing 
range  of  owners  or  management.  For  example,  discussing  how 
she  makes  it  through  a night  of  work,  Nina  states:  "I  bitch 
to  the  other  girls  that  dance.  We  bitch  to  each  other  all 
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the  time  about  the  assholes."  Similarly,  Sunday  talks  about 
stage  work: 

This  is  going  to  sound  terrible  . . . the  girls,  they 

will  be  up  on  stage  and  dance  in  front  of  the  guy  and 
they  are  smiling  and  doing  these  little  things  and 
they  get  right  behind  where  they  change  and  go,  "These 
jerks  out  here,  I wish  they  would  just  tip  me  and 
leave  me  alone.  I don't  want  to  talk  to  them.  They 
are  so  stupid." 

The  following  is  an  extended  excerpt  from  my 
unpublished  field  notes.  It  is  an  example  of  a hidden 
transcript  expressed  to  me  out  of  view  of  customers.  It  was 
conveyed  while  I worked  one  night  in  an  all  nude  bar,  a new 
experience  for  me.  I had  just  run  to  the  dressing  room 
because  a man  had  given  me  fifty  dollars  to  dance  for  him. 

He  had  grabbed  me  and  yelled  at  me  after  I refused  to 
perform  a sexual  favor. 

"Should  I give  him  back  the  money?"  I asked  the  dancer 
I was  telling  my  problems  to  at  the  moment.  She 
laughed  at  me,  cruelly  I thought,  and  said,  "Don't 
bother,  he's  found  someone  else  already!"  I told  her 
I wasn't  sure  I felt  right  about  keeping  the  money 
because  I didn't  dance  for  him.  "Are  you  new  or 
what?"  she  asked.  "Ever  go  nude  before?"  I explained 
my  background  to  her,  that  I had  only  danced  in 
topless  places  before.  She  stared  me  straight  in  the 
eye  and  said  levelly,  emphatically,  as  if  she  were 
imparting  to  me  some  timeless  kernel  of  sage  feminine 
wisdom,  knowledge  to  grow  by,  she  said,  "Men  are 
Assholes."  I laughed,  assuming  some  dramatically 
staged  sympathy  was,  finally,  being  proffered.  I was 
hoping  to  develop  a relationship  with  this  woman, 
perhaps  I could  interview  her  later,  and  was  now 
deliberately  ingratiating  myself  to  her  by  laughing  at 
her  joke.  She  put  down  her  cigarette,  reached  over  a 
bag  of  costumes,  put  both  of  her  hands  on  my  shoulders 
hard,  and  repeated,  shaking  me  slightly,  as  if  the 
contents  of  my  brain  needed  to  settle  so  that  more 
could  be  stored  there,  "Men  are  assholes.  If  you 
don't  know  that  by  now,  you  don't  know  shit." 
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Awkwardly,  I left  the  dressing  room,  only  to  be 
flagged  down  by  the  night  manager.  I stood  next  to 
her  at  the  entrance  as  she  took  money  from  customers 
entering  the  bar.  "I  see  you  had  a situation  with 
that  guy,"  she  said,  her  eyes  shifting  to  the  area  of 
the  bar  he  was  seated  in,  receiving  a table  dance  from 
another  dancer.  "Let  me  fill  you  in  on  a little 
secret,"  she  offered,  "Men  are  assholes." 

I laughed  out  loud  and  informed  her  that  a woman  in 
the  dressing  room  had  told  me  the  same  thing.  She 
wasn't  laughing.  "Men  are  assholes,"  she  said  again. 
"Say  it  after  me,  say  it  over  and  over  again  until  it 
sinks  in.  Men  are  assholes."  She  gave  me  a little 
push,  "Come  on  say  it,  it's  the  only  way  that  you'll 
survive  in  here."  She  would  not  allow  me  to  leave 
until  I repeated  the  phrase  three  times  with  a 
straight  face. 

"Men  are  assholes"  was  clearly  an  orientation  to 
behavioral  resistance  and  circulated  throughout  the  bar, 
compliments  of  management.  By  internalizing  this  view,  male 
activity  in  the  bar  was  not  shocking  or  in  any  way 
unexpected  or  overwhelming.  It  offered  a shared  point  of 
departure  for  dealing  with  male  behavior  in  whatever  way  was 
necessary  to  resist  their  domination.  The  hidden  script 
interacted  with  the  public  transcript  to  "prove"  that 
customers  were  the  stupid  ones  because  they  bought  the  act. 

At  the  same  time,  sharing  the  hidden  transcript  gives 
dancers  a sense  of  solidarity — it's  us  against  them — and  in 
this  process  builds  a form  of  collective  resistance.  In 
this  particular  instance  it  also  gave  two  individuals  the 
opportunity  to  share  "power"  with  me.  This  was  an 
opportunity  to  establish  and  reinforce  solidarity  among 


subordinates . 
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Dancers  are  able  to  "resist"  the  authority  customers 

try  to  exercise  over  them  by  engaging  in  ongoing, 

interpersonal  sabotage.  Customers  frequently  attempt  to 

place  their  hands  where  they  do  not  belong,  such  as  on  a 

dancer's  buttocks  or  breasts.  Nina,  a dancer  who  did  strip- 

o-grams  and  traveling  revues,  found  it  useful  to  gear  her 

"acts"  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appropriate,  within  the 

context  of  the  role  she  is  creating,  to  discipline  customers 

for  unruly  behavior  when  necessary.  She  explains: 

We  had  a bachelor  party  and  it  was  just,  I'll  do  a 
little  girl  act  and  I have  a big  sucker  and  he  was 
trying  to  grab  me  and  I just  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
my  sucker. 

Everyone  was  reported  to  have  laughed  at  the  party  when  the 
hard  candy  landed  on  the  bachelors  head.  Her  little  girl 
innocence  caused  him  not  to  act  as  if  she  had  assaulted  him. 
The  laughter,  of  course,  supported  the  understanding.  The 
bachelor  accepted  the  assault  as  part  of  the  act  and  stopped 
his  misconduct.  Later,  the  other  dancers  recounted 
triumphantly  how  Nina  got  away  with  striking  a customer. 

Nina  occasionally  danced  with  another  female  dancer, 

pretending  to  be  a lesbian  as  a way  to  exert  control  over 

customer  behavior.  She  reported  one  incident  where  she  was 

dancing  on  stage  with  another  woman: 

and  then  she  was  like,  bent  over,  feeling  my  leg  with 
her  butt  sticking  out  towards  the  audience  and  this 
guy  came  up  and  started  to  grab  her  ass  and  I went 
over  and  was  like,  "Get  away  from  my  girlfriend."  And 
they  believed  us.  You  can  get  them  to  believe 
anything  you  want.  And  it's  funny  and  I think  that  is 
major  power. 
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Similarly,  it  was  commonplace  for  dancers  in  the  strip-o- 

gram/traveling  revue  group  to  tell  about  pretending  to  be 

lesbians  to  "mess  with  their  minds."  As  Alexandria,  who 

spent  time  with  a revue,  reported: 

It's  like  a power  trip.  It's  proof  that  they  aren't 
as  smart  as  they  think  they  are.  Yeah,  they  back  off 
some  when  you  do  the  lesbian  thing  but  it's  funny  to 
see  those  morons  buying  it,  buying  total  bullshit!  It 
actually  turns  some  of  them  on,  and  those  are  usually 
the  guys  we  do  it  for,  like  the  little  frat  boys  just 
eat  it  up. 

This  commonplace  feigned  lesbianism  casts  some  doubt  on 
McCaghy  and  Skipper 's( 1969)  article  on  lesbian  behavior  as 
an  adaptation  to  the  occupation.  It  may  be  the  case  that 
lesbianism  is  more  used  than  a psychological  adjustment 
process.  My  field  material  suggest  that  dancers  employ  a 
lesbian  identity  to  manipulate  their  public  presentation  of 
self  so  as  to  avoid  being  bothered  by  customers. 

Male  dancers  find  themselves  in  similar  situations. 

All  of  the  men  spoke  of  not  knowing  what  women  were  "really 
like"  until  they  had  danced,  and  many  spoke  of  having  a 
difficult  time  trusting  the  opposite  sex,  stating  that  they 
were  always  unsure  of  the  motives  of  any  woman  they  met. 

One  dancer,  Addonis,  spoke  of  restraining  female  patrons' 
roaming  hands  as  "part  of  the  act,"  to  prevent  them  from 
engaging  in  illegal  behavior,  such  as  putting  their  hands 
down  a t-back  strap.  Male  customers  posed  a similar 
problem.  Ron,  a heterosexual  male  dancer,  told  a lengthy 
story  about  a time  he  danced  in  a gay  bar.  He  stated: 
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I found  the  biggest,  meanest,  most  dominant  looking 
guy  in  the  bar.  I dance  over  to  him,  tie  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  picked  him  up,  carried  him  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  and  danced  on  him. 

He  explained  that  the  strategy  prevented  men  from  engaging 

in  unwanted  advances  while  allowing  him  to  vent  the 

hostility  he  felt  towards  the  crowd.  Ron  noted,  "They  loved 

it  that  I picked  him  out  of  everyone  to  do  that  to.  It  came 

off  real  S & M [Sado-Masochistic]  to  everyone  in  the  room. 

They  bought  it." 

At  the  same  time,  as  Scott  (1990:  35)  writes  "Dominant 
elites  may  well  not  know  what  lies  behind  the  facade,  but  it 
is  rare  that  they  merely  take  what  they  see  and  hear  at  face 
value."  Madeline,  a dancer,  reported  that  the  owners  of  the 
nude  establishment  where  she  worked  had  rules  that 
conveniently  served  to  atomize  dancers  by  wrecking  group 
solidarity: 

The  owners  tend  to  have  some  strange  ideas  about  what 
needs  to  be  done.  They  just  have  little  stupid  rules 
that  are  really  dumb.  They  tend  to  treat  us  like  13- 
year-olds.  That  really  irks  me.  There  can  only  be 
one  girl  at  a time  in  the  dressing  room  because, 
supposedly,  they  think  they  will  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  drugs  that  are  going  on  here,  but  I've  never 
seen  any  drugs  there.  There's  just  things  like  we 
can't  sit  all  at  one  table.  Like  you  can't  have  two 
girls  sitting  at  one  table  at  a time. 

The  owners  stated  it  was  unprofessional  for  the  "girls"  to 

be  seen  sitting  around  together  on  their  breaks.  But 

according  to  Madeline,  Sunday,  and  Connor,  they  believed  the 

"real"  reason  was  to  keep  them  from  sharing  their  complaints 


with  one  another. 
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Management  was  apparently  unsuccessful  in  this  goal.  A 
female  customer  reported  to  me,  after  she  had  returned  from 
the  rest  room,  that  it  was  filled  with  dancers  standing 
about,  smoking  cigarettes,  and  talking.  When  she  entered, 
they  all  seemed  to  be  in  separate  stalls,  but  as  she  washed 
her  hands,  she  realized  they  had  entered  the  stalls  so  as 
not  to  be  caught  socializing. 

These  strategies  parallel  those  described  by  Scott  and 
other  resistance  theorists.  However,  to  simply  state  that 
people  make  backstage  speeches  against  an  authority  figure 
or  exhibit  behavioral  resistance  strategies  does  not  provide 
a complete  picture  of  how  resistance  is  engaged  in  lived 
experience,  as  dancers7  life  narratives  reveal,  the  topic  of 
the  next  chapter,  following  my  "Lived  Methodology" 


discussion . 


CHAPTER  6 

"LIVED"  METHODOLOGY  OF  THE  NARRATIVE  RESISTANCE  STUDY 

To  develop  the  final  dimension — narrative  resistance — I 
conducted  life  history  interviews  and  analyzed  self-talk  as 
text.  I begin  this  chapter  with  a discussion  of  how  I 
obtained  my  respondents,  the  procedure  for  conducting  the 
interviews,  and  a description  of  the  sample.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  is  comprised  two  narrative  accounts 
describing  some  of  my  experiences  in  the  field.  I hope  to 
give  the  reader  both  a working  sense  of  how  I gained  access 
to  subjects  and  convey  a picture  of  two  of  the  many  settings 
in  which  exotic  dancers  perform,  in  what  I call  a "lived" 
description  of  methodology. 

Obtaining  Respondents 

My  interest  in  the  experience  of  exotic  dancers  evolved 
from  reflections  on  data  gathered  in  a field  study  of 
interaction  strategies  among  strip-tease  artists  (Rambo, 
1987;  Ronai  and  Ellis,  1989;  Ronai , 1992a;  1992b).  For  ten 
years,  I have  had  insider  access  to  the  exotic  dancing  scene 
in  the  region  where  this  study  was  conducted.  Access  began 
as  part  of  dancing  for  employment.  I subsequently  left  the 
occupation,  but  over  the  years  have  maintained  contacts  with 
the  dancing  scene  and  the  dancers. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a representative  sample  of 
exotic  dancers  because  no  complete  list  of  the  population 
exists.  Even  if  such  a list  were  available,  I would  not  be 
concerned  with  representativeness  because  the  aim  of  this 
study  is  to  critically  understand  the  social  mechanics  of 
resistance  in  relation  to  the  conventional  view  of  dancer 
deviance,  not  to  generalize  from  a sample  to  a population. 

The  selection  process  for  this  study  was  based  on  the 
rationale  of  "saturation"  as  described  by  Bertaux  (1981), 
who  has  been  a pioneer  in  the  empirical  study  of  life 
stories.  In  his  discussion  of  the  sampling  process,  Bertaux 
notes  how  one  can  learn  a great  deal  from  the  first 
interview  as  well  as  the  second  and  third.  By  the  fifteenth 
interview,  one  is  likely  to  discern  patterns  emerging  within 
the  sample.  As  Bertaux  (1981:37)  writes:  "New  life  stories 
confirmed  what  we  had  understood,  adding  slight  variations. 
We  stopped  at  thirty:  there  was  no  point  going  further." 
Similarly,  Glaser  and  Strauss  (1967:61)  describe 
"saturation"  as  a point  in  the  study  where  "no  additional 
data  are  being  found  whereby  the  sociologist  can  develop 
properties  of  the  category." 

In  my  study,  14  women  and  10  men  were  interviewed,  for 
a total  of  24  subjects.  At  an  all-nude  establishment,  to  be 
discussed  later,  7 female  subjects  were  contacted.  Through 
dancers  Kitty  and  Starr,  7 female  and  7 male  dancers  were 
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contacted.  I contacted  3 male  subjects  on  leads  from  other 
acquaintances . 

Using  a snowball  sampling  technique,  I interviewed  2 of 
my  acquaintances  first  and  requested  that  they  either  ask 
dancers  they  knew  to  speak  to  me  or  give  me  the  names  of 
potential  subjects  to  call.  This  is  how  I made  my  first  14 
contacts.  This  source  ultimately  was  depleted.  First,  I 
exhausted  the  sources'  casual  contacts  and  was,  in  some 
cases,  driving  50  miles  or  more  to  conduct  interviews.  The 
only  contacts  my  source  had  left  were  out  of  the  region  or 
out  of  the  country.  Second,  and  more  important,  data 
collected  from  them  became  redundant.  The  same  patterns 
kept  repeating  themselves  in  their  narratives.  Even  though 
the  sample  contained  subjects  who  had  participated  in 
various  kinds  of  exotic  dance,  I also  grew  concerned  that 
they  had  a localized  culture  within  their  own  milieu  that 
was  dominating  their  responses. 

Exhausting  this  source  of  respondents,  I turned  to  a 
club  owner  I had  known  and  got  his  permission  to  interview 
his  dancers.  Many  were  willing  to  speak  to  me  but  few  were 
easy  to  schedule  for  an  interview.  I ended  up  interviewing 
7 female  subjects  from  this  club  and,  with  slight 
variations,  found  them  to  be  replicating  patterns  within  the 
responses  of  the  first  respondents.  Three  women  at  the  club 
turned  me  down  flat.  One  stated  that  she  did  not  trust  me 
and  could  not  understand  why  anyone  would  talk  to  me.  The 
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other  two  dancers  stated,  like  the  dancers  from  the  first 
sample,  that  they  did  not  share  their  "private  lives"  with 
anyone . 

Next,  I tried  to  make  new  contacts  with  other  business 
owners  who  were  associated  with  exotic  dancing.  Three 
attempts  failed.  I was  thrown  out  of  one  bar,  stood  up  by  a 
woman  who  would  not  give  me  her  phone  number  but  agreed  to 
meet  me  at  a restaurant  and  discuss  my  project  over  lunch, 
and  avoided  by  a man  who  said  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with 
me  about  interviewing  his  dancers  but  was  always  too  busy  to 
set  up  a meeting. 

The  last  3 subjects  I contacted  were  difficult  to  track 
down.  It  was  my  hope  to  interview  7 more  men,  which  would 
have  brought  the  total  number  of  interviews  up  to  28,  14 
women  and  14  men.  As  it  was,  I had  to  drive  90  miles  into  a 
rural  area  to  interview  one  subject.  The  other  2 interviews 
came  from  a source  I was  not  comfortable  working  with  owing 
to  the  questionable  legality  of  the  operation  in  which  he 
was  involved.  So  I ran  out  of  sources  for  male  dancers. 
However,  with  slight  variations,  these  three  men  used  the 
same  types  of  framing  devices  in  their  life  narratives  as 
the  other  21  subjects. 


Procedure 

After  meeting  a subject,  I informed  him  or  her  of  who  I 
was  and  how  I obtained  his  or  her  name  if  he  or  she  was 
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referred  to  me . I asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to 
participate  in  a life  history  interview.  When  they  agreed, 

I arranged  to  interview  dancers  in  a safe  setting,  usually 
their  home  or  a restaurant,  safe  in  the  sense  of  being 
outside  the  purview  of  customers,  significant  others,  or  bar 
management.  I wanted  them  to  be  free  to  organize  and 
present  their  life  stories  without  the  threat  of 
reprimanded. 

Before  each  interview  began,  I asked  the  subject  to 
sign  an  informed  consent  form  (see  Appendix  A).  Next,  I 
used  a face  sheet  (see  Appendix  B)  to  record  demographic 
information  so  as  to  make  my  data  comparable  with  past 
research  on  strip-tease.  This  strategy  or  practice  also 
served  to  break  the  ice,  and  in  some  cases  even  got  the 
subjects  started  telling  stories  before  the  recorder  was 
turned  on.  Once  my  recorder  was  on,  I asked  the  subjects  to 
tell  their  life  story  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  allowing 
them  to  speak  of  whatever  topics  they  found  relevant  to 
include  in  their  life  narrative.  I followed  up  with 
questions  designed  to  elicit  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
occupation  of  dancing  specifically  (see  Appendix  C for  the 
interview  guide).  Though  I had  a question  designed  to 
elicit  a response  to  "being  thought  of  as  deviant," 
virtually  every  dancer  in  my  study  brought  up  the  subject 
before  I asked  the  question.  In  general,  my  interview  guide 
was  helpful  when  interviewees  turned  to  me  for  guidance. 
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The  interview  guide  was  modified  from  one  interview  to  the 
next,  according  to  my  need  to  explore  various  patterns 
emerging  from  prior  interviews  (Bertaux  1981). 

Once  completed,  I personally  transcribed  the  interview 
tapes.  The  promise  that  no  one  would  see  my  materials 
except  me  was  essential  to  my  getting  a number  of 
respondents  to  agree  to  being  interviewed.  By  conducting 
the  interviews  myself,  transcribing  them,  checking  them,  and 
re-reading  them,  I had  several  passes  at  the  data,  so  thus 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  contents  very  well. 

Sample  Characteristics 

Each  dancer  in  the  sample  had  participated  in  one  or 
more  types  of  strip-tease:  revues,  strip-o-grams , 

topless/table  dancing,  and  nude  dancing.  A revue  is  either 
all  female,  all  male,  or  mixed,  and  is  comprised  of  several 
dancers  who  travel  from  town  to  town  to  perform  strip-tease 
shows  in  various  night  clubs.  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to 
dancing.  Other  times,  dancers  put  on  shows  such  as 
wrestling,  which  is  described  in  detail  later  in  this 
chapter,  or  boxing.  The  women  rarely  strip  down  to  less 
than  a string  bikini;  on  rare  occasion  for  extra  money  they 
appear  topless.  The  males  strip  down  to  a t-back  strap, 
which  conceals  the  genitalia  but  leaves  the  buttock  fully 
exposed. 
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Strip-o-grams  are  performed  in  the  format  of  delivering 
a "telegram."  The  person  who  "sends"  the  strip-o-gram , 
usually  as  a birthday  present  or  part  of  another 
celebration,  picks  a dancer  from  a collection  of  photos. 

The  dancer  appears  at  a designated  time  and  place  and 
performs  an  individualized  strip-tease  dance  for  the 
recipient.  The  male  strip-o-gram  might  show  up  as  a UPS 
worker  delivering  a package,  a police  officer  who  has  been 
sent  to  shut  down  the  recipient's  loud  party,  or  as  a 
character  who  is  in  trouble  and  needs  to  use  the  telephone. 
The  female  version  is  usually  more  direct  and  less  thematic, 
with  the  dancer  showing  up  at  the  designated  site  in  a 
revealing  outfit  which  she  strips  away  in  her  delivery. 

Topless  and  nude  dancing  takes  place  in  strip  bars  or 
restaurants  which  are  designed  for  viewing  nude  or  semi-nude 
women  dance.  In  topless  bars,  where  alcohol  is  served,  the 
customer  is  allowed  to  make  physical  contact  with  the  dancer 
during  a routine  called  a "table  dance."  Ordinances  vary  on 
how  much  contact  is  permitted.  In  settings  where  dancers 
are  totally  nude  and  no  alcohol  is  served,  customers  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  dancers  except  to  tip  them  on  stage. 

Private  dances  are  conducted  in  booths  with  plexiglass 
separating  the  dancer  from  the  customer. 

Subject's  ages  range  from  18  to  36  with  an  average  age 
of  24.  The  female  dancers  average  23  years  old,  which  is 
younger  than  the  averages  reported  in  other  studies  (Skipper 
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and  McCaghy  1970;  Boles  and  Garbin  1974).  There  is  a 
general  impression  among  insiders  that  the  average  age  of 
female  dancers  is  getting  lower  (Ronai  1992b) . My  "older" 
subjects  result  from  the  fact  that  22  of  my  subjects  had 
finished  college  or  were  working  their  way  through  college. 
The  average  age  of  my  male  subjects  is  slightly  older  than 
27. 

There  are  8 college  sophomores  (females=6),  2 juniors 
(females=2),  4 seniors  (females=2),  and  8 who  hold 
bachelor's  degrees  (females=2).  On  average,  the  dancers 
have  had  2 years  of  education  past  high  school,  but  the 
males  had  considerably  more  education  past  high  school  (3.2 
years)  than  the  females  (1.7  years).  Two  women  ended  their 
education  after  earning  a high  school  diploma;  one  of  them 
speaks  of  going  to  college  in  the  near  future. 

Four  dancers  are  married  (females=2),  4 are  divorced 
(females=2),  and  the  other  16  are  single.  It  is  a common 
conception  within  the  industry  that  many  women  dance  to 
support  children  (Salutin  1971)  yet  only  1 female  and  2 male 
subjects  have  children.  This  reflects  the  life  styles  of 
typical,  college  aged,  persons.  Self  identified  religious 
attributions  are:  6 Catholics  (females=4),  3 agnostics 
(females=3),  3 Jews  (females=2),  3 Muslims  (females=l),  2 
Buddhists  (females=0),  2 Methodists  (females=2),  2 
Christians  (females=0),  1 Protestant  (females=0),  and  1 
Baptist  (females=l). 
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Seventeen  respondents  reported  they  were  white 
( f emales=ll ) , 3 reported  being  black  (females=l),  and  2 
reported  being  hispanic  (females=0).  One  female  reported 
being  Native  American  and  1 said  she  was  Filipino. 

The  average  age  for  entry  into  the  occupation  is  21.4 
years,  ranging  from  16  to  36  years.  The  average  female 
entered  at  20.4  years,  with  a ranges  of  16  to  36  years.  The 
average  male  entered  at  22.8  years,  with  a range  of  19  to  26 
years. 

The  average  age  at  puberty  for  both  females  and  males 
is  reported  to  be  13,  ranging  from  11  to  16  for  females  and 
11  to  14  for  males.  While  Skipper  and  McCaghy  did  not  list 
the  average  age  at  which  their  subjects  reached  puberty, 
they  suggested  that  female  strip-tease  dancers  reached 
puberty  at  an  earlier  age  than  other  women  (Skipper  and 
McCaghy,  1970).  The  average  age  of  first  coitus  for  the 
subjects  in  this  study  is  14  for  both  males  and  females, 
with  ranges  from  4 to  18  for  the  females  and  7 to  17  for  the 
males.  While  Skipper  and  McCaghy  did  not  give  average  first 
coitus  ages,  they  did  state  that  female  strip-tease  dancers 
had  coitus  at  an  earlier  age  than  other  women. 

My  sample  was  different  from  the  Skipper  and  McCaghy 
studies  in  other  respects  as  well.  They  identified  most  of 
their  sample  as  first  born  or  only  children.  Boles  and 
Garbin's  sample  contended  with  this.  They  state  (1974:138) 
that  "slightly  less  than  half  of  the  strippers  were  first- 
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borns  in  their  families  of  orientation."  In  my  sample,  only 
4 subjects  reported  being  only  children  (females=2),  3 were 
first-born  (females=l),  7 were  middle  children  (females=5), 
and  10  subjects  reported  being  the  youngest  in  the  family 
( females=6 ) . 

All  female  dancers'  mothers  were  present  in  the  home 
until  the  dancers  moved  out,  but  6 fathers  left  because  of 
separation  or  divorce.  Of  the  male  subjects,  2 mothers  and 
2 fathers  left  because  of  death,  separation,  or  divorce. 

This  data  does  not  reflect  Skipper  and  McCaghy's  sample 
characteristics,  in  which  "most"  of  their  subjects  were  from 
homes  where  the  father  left  at  an  early  age. 

Finally,  of  the  14  women,  4 report  having  been  raped, 
and  4 other  cite  having  been  sexually  abused  as  children. 

One  male  subject  reports  having  had  sex  with  a 16-year-old 
when  he  was  7 years  of  age,  and  again  with  his  father's  23- 
year-old  girlfriend  when  he  was  9.  When  the  interview  was 
over,  I could  not  resist  asking  this  subject  if  he  felt  like 
this  was  child  sex  abuse.  But  he  told  the  story  the  story 
without  framing  it  negatively  and  responded,  "Hell  no,  I 
was  lucky  to  get  an  early  start."  I knew  this  subject  had  a 
child  so  I asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  okay  for  his 
daughter  of  7 to  have  sex.  My  subject  was  emphatic,  "I'd 
bust  the  motherfucker  who  touched  her.  That's  sick."  He 
proceeded  to  explain  that  such  things  are  different  for  men. 
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"Lived  Methodology" 

It  is  my  intent  now  to  provide  the  reader  a sense  of 
what  the  settings  in  which  the  dancers  work  are  like  and  how 
I needed  to  proceed  in  order  to  establish  rapport  with  my 
subjects.  As  the  new  ethnography  does,  I report  my 
experience  as  "lived"  methodology  which  aims  to  show  the 
real-life  process  of  data  collection  in  script,  diary, 
poetry,  and  other  representational  formats.  As  Schneider 
(1991:303)  states: 

The  script  format  solves  many  of  the  problems  of 
conventional  scholarly  papers  and  articles:  it 

deprivileges  the  omniscient  author  and  reduces  the 
dominance  of  the  analytical  voice  ....  It 
acknowledges  openly  instead  of  trying  to  hide  or 
apologize  for,  the  constructed  character  of  social 
scientific  data . 

Richardson  and  Lockridge  (1991)  use  the  format  of  a 
theatrical  performance  interwoven  with  poetry,  which  allows 
them  to  change  settings  and  report  various  internal  and 
external  monologues.  Ellis  and  Bochner  (1992)  use  the 
narrative  format  of  a play  to  convey  their  personal 
experience  with  abortion.  Richardson  (1992)  breaches 
sociological  writing  expectations  by  presenting  a thirty-six 
page  interview  with  an  unmarried  mother  as  a three  page 
poem.  She  reported  unexpected  conseguences  for  her  sense  of 
self  as  a result  of  the  experience. 

In  my  own  work,  I have  argued  for  the  use  of  a "layered 
account"  (Ronai,  1992a;  1993)  when  conveying  one's  research 
findings.  It  includes  analytically  thick  ethnographic 
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descriptions  of  social  life  (Geertz,  1988)  as  well  as 
introspective  descriptions  of  emotional  experience.  The 
following  description  of  procedure  will  not  be  radical.  I 
aim  to  create  for  the  reader  in  diary  form  the  experience 
of  what  contrasting  dancers  are  like. 

Often,  the  actual  process  of  doing  research  is  shrouded 

in  secrecy.  Merton  (1968:4)  complains  that  sociologists  do 

not  inquire  into  "the  ways  in  which  scientists  actually 

think,  feel,  or  go  about  their  work."  As  a result  there  is 

little  writing  about  how  social  science  actually  is  done. 

By  using  a "diary"  format,  I do  not  claim  to  have  a record 

of  an  unimpeachable  procedural  reality.  That  is  impossible. 

My  purpose  is  to  represent  what  I believe  I experienced  in 

the  research  process,  as  I recorded  it  in  the  process. 

The  Nude  Bar  Setting:  (from  diary  entry  of  February,  1993) 

Tonight,  I am  stalking  prey.  I have  been  coming  here 
every  night  for  a week  with  the  permission  of 
management.  I go  through  a security  set  up  at  the 
entrance  without  paying  a $7.00  cover  charge  because 
women  are  admitted  free.  I take  a seat  in  a clean, 
well  lit,  eating  establishment  which  features  women, 
dancing  nude  on  cage  enclosed  counters,  or  clad  in 
various  forms  of  lingerie,  serving  food  and  non- 
alcoholic beverages.  I order  a Mountain  Dew  which 
costs  $3.77.  The  manager  stops  by  briefly  to  ask  how 
my  project  is  going.  I respond,  "Fine,  thanks,"  and 
he  moves  on.  This  has  become  our  ritual. 

As  each  dancer  rotates  on  stage  to  start  her  half  hour 
shift,  I tip  the  ones  I have  not  yet  talked  with  $1.00 
and  ask,  "If  you  have  time  when  you  get  off  stage, 
would  you  come  by  my  table  and  speak  to  me?"  The  men 
in  the  bar  follow  me  with  their  eyes  every  time  I 
approach  a dancer,  tip  her,  and  return  to  my  seat. 
Later,  they  stare  outright  as  dancers  drop  by  to  talk 
to  me.  This  is  anathema  to  me  as  I am  used  to 
blending  into  a setting  as  a participant.  I tell  each 
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dancer  that  I am  a University  of  Florida  doctoral 
student  in  Sociology,  I used  to  be  a topless  dancer, 
and  I have  published  several  articles  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  them  request  to  see  the  articles.  I have  them 
with  me  for  this  purpose.  I ask  them  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  participate  in  a tape  recorded  life  history 
interview.  If  they  are,  we  exchange  phone  numbers 
and/or  set  up  an  appointment. 

However,  most  of  the  time  I'm  not  talking  to  dancers, 
but  sitting,  mainlining  Mountain  Dew,  waiting  and 
watching.  A widely  varied  cross  section  of 
masculinity  patronizes  this  place.  Tonight  it  is 
mostly  truckers,  with  a few  business  "suits"  and  young 
college  students  dispersed  through  the  Friday  night 
mass.  The  building  has  become  so  full  of  people  I 
consider  leaving.  I ask  the  manager  if  I am  in  the 
way.  He  tells  me,  "Don't  worry.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  you're  bothering  me." 

The  customers  at  the  counter  are  a sight.  Their  eyes 
are  level  with  the  pubic  area  of  the  dancer  in  the 
cage  in  front  of  them.  If  one  watches  closely  one  can 
observe  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  dancer's  groin,  pupils 
bobbing  left  and  right  depending  on  which  way  the 
dancer's  body  sways.  The  image  of  judges  at  an  absurd 
beauty  contest,  intent  on  discerning  the  highest 
quality  pubic  area,  comes  to  mind.  Talking  with 
customers  and  dancers  about  this  earlier,  I found  that 
tacit  rules  exist  for  how  a woman  should  manicure  her 
pubic  hair  (short,  mohawked  or  shaved),  what  color  her 
vulva  is  supposed  to  be  (pink),  and  the  appropriate 
size  and  shape  of  the  labia  minora  (small  with  only  a 
slight  amount  of  flesh  visible  between  the  lips)  and 
majora  (plump,  rounded,  without  discoloration).  It 
comes  to  mind  that  anything  a woman  can  display  on  her 
body  can  be  brought  under  scrutiny  and  found  to  be 
inadequate. 

There  are  several  such  counter  areas  in  the 
establishment.  There  are  also  private  enclosed  dance 
booths  in  the  back  corner,  where  a customer  can 
purchase  a private  dance  from  a dancer  which  she 
performs  behind  the  protection  of  a plexiglass 
barrier.  The  rest  of  the  place  is  comprised  of  tables 
and  booths  set  up  along  mirrored  walls.  Customers 
away  from  the  counter  are  afforded  the  luxury  of 
looking,  without  looking  like  they  are  looking.  If 
one  watches  carefully,  a dancer  will  occasionally 
catch  a customer's  eye.  If  she  is  clever  she  will 
smile,  or  perhaps  laugh  and  get  him  to  laugh  as  well. 
He  may  at  that  point  approach  the  counter  to  tip  her 
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once,  and  quickly  return  to  his  seat,  or  he  may  stay 
at  the  counter  tipping  her  and  visiting  her  for  a 
while . 

The  beat  of  the  music  throbs  a rhythm  through  out  the 
room,  penetrating  through  to  the  core  of  my  body.  It 
seems  as  if  all  the  bodies  in  the  room  are 
synchronized,  calibrated  to  the  same  beat — heart 
beats,  pulse  rates,  even  our  breathing.  If  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  a headache  as  my  waitress 
named  Sunday  did  one  night,  that  apparently  throbs 
with  the  music  too.  There  is  a hyper-real/surreal 
quality  to  the  setting  with  florescent  and  neon 
lighting  crisply  illuminating  everything  and  everyone. 
This  place  is  alien,  but  alien  only  because  it  is  so 
normal.  This  is  supposed  to  be  shocking,  appalling 
and  aberrant. 

I meld  into  the  rhythm  of  the  place,  transfixed  by  the 
emergent  quality  of  the  establishment  as  a functioning 
organism.  I do  not  have  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  order  to  be  mesmerized  by  how 
smoothly  interactions  occur  in  a setting  where  nothing 
is  typically  considered  to  be  a part  of  ’’normal 
everyday  life."  This  setting  as  a social  system  is 
self  regulating  and  very  stable.  The  conclusion  I 
must  draw  is  that,  outside  of  a few  peculiar 
"localized"  norms,  the  tacit  rules  of  conduct  which 
operate  in  other  settings,  such  as  sales  relationships 
within  the  service  industry,  are  so  generalizable  that 
they  provide  the  most  naive  of  new  comers  a model  of 
behavior  for  customer/dancer  interactions. 

As  I write  down  these  thoughts , I notice  the  4 hour 
shift  has  changed,  and  all  the  replacement  dancers  are 
people  I have  talked  to  before.  I close  my  notebook, 
leave  a $2.00  tip,  pay  my  bill  and  my  respects  to 
management,  and  exit  the  building,  escorted  to  my  car 
by  a bouncer  as  are  all  females  who  exit  the 
establishment . 

The  Revue  Setting:  (from  diary  entries  of  September,  1991) 

Kitty  is  late  picking  me  up  at  my  apartment.  She  was 
planning  to  be  in  town  so  we  agreed  she  would  give  me 
a ride  to  the  show.  I'm  nervous,  because  tonight  I'm 
"fighting"  in  a jello  wrestling  match  at  Bar  X,  as  a 
favor  to  Kitty,  the  manager  of  a traveling  exotic 
dance  troop,  who  is  short  one  "girl."  I spent  forty- 
five  minutes  on  my  makeup  and  hair  hoping  to  detract 
attention  from  the  10  extra  pounds  I gained  since  I 
danced  as  a stripper  a few  years  ago,  as  a participant 
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observer  for  my  master's  degree.  I want  her  to  trust 
me,  to  see  that  I am  not  someone  who  is  critical  of 
people  who  strip  for  a living.  Most  importantly,  I 
want  to  do  life  history  interviews  with  her  male  and 
female  dancers. 

I met  Kitty  in  the  main  office  of  an  apartment  complex 
located  in  a different  city  from  my  own,  after  hearing 
much  gossip  about  a "stripper"  who  lived  there.  The 
manager,  a long  time  friend,  introduced  me  to  her.  I 
told  Kitty  I used  to  dance  in  a topless  bar,  told  her 
about  my  publications  on  strip-tease  and  asked  her  for 
an  interview.  I could  tell  I had  come  on  too  strong. 
She  took  my  phone  number  and  said  "we'll  see." 

Almost  two  months  after  our  initial  contact,  she 
phoned  and  asked  if  I would  be  willing  to  act  as  a 
fourth  wrestler  in  her  show.  Though  no  overt 
agreement  was  struck,  I implicitly  understood  that  if 
this  worked  out  for  her,  she  would  trust  me  enough  to 
at  least  give  me  an  interview.  I said  "yes"  and  hung 
up,  scared,  not  at  all  sure  of  what  I had  just  agreed 
to  do. 

The  next  morning  she  called  and  asked  me  to  come  by 
her  place  at  1:00  pm.  Kitty's  apartment  was  clean, 
but  filled  to  overflowing  with  costumes,  accessories, 
and  props.  She  wanted  me  to  pick  a "character"  and 
compose  a costume  around  that  theme  from  her 
inventory.  The  idea  was  for  each  "wrestler"  to  go  on 
stage  and  dance  two  songs,  the  first  in  costume  and 
the  second  in  a bikini,  corset,  or  teddy.  After  each 
woman  performed  her  routine,  she  would  be  paired  up  to 
wrestle  other  dancers  for  the  "championship."  The 
kicker  was  this:  audience  members  got  to  bid  money  on 
each  woman  for  the  honor  of  acting  as  her  "manager." 
The  highest  bidder  got  to  stand  in  the  dancer/ 
wrestler's  corner  and  rub  her  down  with  baby  oil 
before  she  fought.  The  dancer  got  to  keep  the  money 
that  was  bid  on  her.  Let  me  emphasize  this — I was 
being  asked  to  put  myself  on  an  auction  block  as  part 
of  my  performance.  I laughed  nervously  as  Kitty 
explained  this  while  demonstrating  her  own  slave  girl 
costume,  and  thought  to  myself  that  I may  end  up 
backing  out  of  this. 

Because  "Rambo"  is  my  maiden  name,  and  I use  it  as  my 
middle  name,  she  had  her  heart  set  on  me  donning  a 
fatigue  jacket  and  camouflage  bikini.  She  had  a 
plastic  machine  gun,  bandoliers,  hand  grenades — 
everything.  But  no  matter  how  hard  I tried  to  arrange 
these  items  around  my  body,  I couldn't  get  anything  to 
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look  attractive.  Instead,  I went  for  a heavy 
metal/dominatrix  effect  with  a sword,  a whip,  six  inch 
black  pumps,  fishnet  stockings,  and  chain  mail  with  a 
black  latex  string  bikini  underneath.  Kitty  was  not 
pleased,  as  she  was  looking  forward  to  announcing  that 
the  troop  had  a wrestler  named  "Rambo,"  but  she  agreed 
that  I "looked  like  shit"  in  the  military  garb  and 
helped  me  to  adjust  my  costume  to  best  advantage. 

Kitty  also  gave  me  instruction  on  how  to  wrestle.  The 
show  consisted  of  two  inexperienced  and  two 
experienced  women  and  a female  M.C.  (Master  of 
Ceremonies).  Each  experienced  wrestler  would  fight  an 
inexperienced  one.  Each  inexperienced  wrestler  would 
lose,  and  the  two  winners  would  wrestle  "for  real." 

To  create  the  appearance  that  my  hair  was  being 
pulled,  I was  to  wait  for  the  other  wrestler  to  grip 
my  hair  at  the  roots.  Instead  of  her  pulling, 
however,  I was  to  pull  my  head  away  from  her  hand  and 
grimace.  That  way,  I controlled  the  amount  of  pull 
being  exerted  on  my  hair  and  I could  avoid  being  hurt. 
Another  technique  was  to  tap  the  other  wrestler 
discretely  if  I ran  out  of  air,  or  if  I was  in  serious 
pain.  Additionally,  because  tops  and  bottoms  slip  off 
during  these  matches,  we  were  to  watch  each  other  to 
make  sure  our  outfits  were  in  place.  If  hers  was  not, 
I was  to  either  jump  on  the  exposed  area  to  give  her  a 
chance  to  adjust  her  top  or  bottom  and  then  let  her 
go,  or  hand  signal  on  my  own  bikini  which  area  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  exposed. 

After  we  worked  out  the  details,  she  suggested  that  I 
come  back  to  her  place  at  7:00  pm  the  next  night  and 
join  her  as  she  "hit"  a couple  bars  in  order  to 
"advertise."  The  next  night  we  took  my  car  to  the 
downtown  area  of  the  city  where  she  lived  and  hit 
four  separate  dance  clubs  where  Kitty  was  called  "big 
red"  by  the  crowd  for  her  height  and  red  hair.  We 
both  met  and  danced  with  men,  myself  to  a much  lesser 
extent  (I'm  married),  and  told  them  about  the  upcoming 
wrestling  event  at  Bar  X.  Kitty  became  involved  with 
a man  named  Dick  and  informed  me  she  did  not  know  if 
she  wanted  to  go  out  with  him  or  not.  She  wanted  to 
meet  him  at  an  all  night  restaurant,  and  he  had  a 
friend  named  Tom  who  needed  company.  I was  not 
interested,  but  Kitty  asked  me  to  go  with  her  so  she 
would  not  be  alone  with  them. 

Part  of  me  felt  stupid — I had  allowed  myself  to  be  led 
by  her  all  night  just  to  get  in  her  good  graces  and 
she  knew  it.  Another  part  of  me  was  being  seduced  by 
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all  of  the  stimulation,  the  attention  from  men, 
watching  Kitty  play  the  men,  and  night  life  in 
general — the  bright  lights,  loud  music,  and  booze.  In 
short,  I was  having  a good  time,  but  Kitty  was  pushing 
her  luck.  I decided  to  go  to  the  diner  with  them 
because  I wanted  to  know  Kitty  got  home  safe  and  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  to  do. 

During  the  meal,  Kitty  was  the  center  of  attention. 
Dick  was  someone  I immediately  disliked,  so  I took  to 
insulting  him  every  time  he  said  something  provocative 
in  his  attempts  to  get  Kitty  to  go  to  bed  with  him. 
Humorously,  I brought  up  puerile  subjects  such  as  his 
unemployment,  his  various  venereal  diseases,  and  the 
probable  inadequate  size  of  his  genitalia.  The 
situation  was  ideal  for  me  because  I was  there  as  her 
friend.  Dick  could  not  insult  me  back  without  looking 
bad.  If  he  wanted  to  bed  her,  he  had  to  demonstrate 
that  he  could  be  nice  to  me  and  take  a little  ribbing. 
Kitty  loved  the  jokes,  and  later  told  me  she  loved 
watching  this  guy  squirm  and  suffer  for  "it”  (the 
possibility  of  sex) . 

Luckily,  the  other  man  who  came  with  us,  Tom,  was  not 
interested  in  me.  We  stayed  for  two  hours.  We 
laughed  so  hard  we  disrupted  the  place.  The  jokes  at 
this  guy's  expense  got  more  and  more  absurd  until  it 
was  no  longer  possible  that  they  were  "really"  about 
him.  Dick  even  started  embellishing  his  own  insults 
about  himself.  Later,  I got  Kitty  home,  drove  back  to 
the  town  where  I lived,  and  went  to  bed. 

As  I reflect  on  these  events  which  took  place  last 
night,  Kitty  arrives.  She  asks  to  use  my  phone, 
informing  me  it  will  be  a long  distance  charge.  I 
tell  her,  "Make  it  short"  realizing  that  she  has  just 
stepped  in  my  door  and  already  I have  the  sense  she 
wants  to  use  me  for  something.  Of  course  I have  to 
catch  myself.  Don't  I want  to  use  her  too?  I smile 
sheepishly  at  her.  She  laughs  and  dials. 

"Hello,  Rick?"  she  inquires.  "Is  it  ready  yet?"  A 
long  period  of  time  passes  where  all  she  can  do  is 
talk  under  her  breath  and  say  "you're  shittin'  me, 
you're  shittin'  me,"  over  and  over  again.  Finally  she 
yells  into  the  phone  "No  jello,  no  match!"  and  hangs 
up  the  phone  hard.  She  tells  me,  "Those  morons 
actually  thought  they  could  order  jello  from  Publix 
today,  and  have  the  ring  ready  by  tonight.  The 
contract  says  the  jello  is  their  problem,  so  it's 
their  problem,  not  mine."  She  goes  into  my  bathroom 
and  uses  it  leaving  the  door  open  and  continuing  to 
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talk  to  me.  "I  don't  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
but  I need  the  money  from  this  real  bad.  We  have 
already  advertised  the  event  with  fliers  and  stuff  and 
I'm  not  going  to  call  it  off." 

"Kitty"  I respond,  knowing  that  I sound  patronizing  to 
her,  but  unable  to  stop  the  triteness  coming  out  of  my 
mouth,  "If  it  is  their  responsibility,  let  them  worry 
about  it.  You  don't  need  the  hassle.  Just  do  your 
part  of  this,  don't  worry  about  theirs."  "But  they 
were  asking  me  what  to  do!"  she  yells  from  the 
bathroom.  I pull  the  door  closed  and  say,  "Take  your 
shit  in  private!  I don't  want  to  be  part  of  your 
experience  in  there."  I could  hear  her  laughing 
through  the  door.  When  she  comes  out  I ask,  "Did  you 
wash  your  hands?"  She  walks  into  my  bathroom  and 
shows  me  the  towel  that  she  supposedly  left  on  my 
floor  after  drying  her  hands.  We  both  laugh.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  she  is  working  at  being  thoughtless  and 
manipulative  to  punctuate  a point  for  me — she  does  not 
see  herself  that  way. 

I grab  my  bag,  a flask  of  tequila  and  a bottle  of 
Mountain  Dew  to  chase  it.  I ask  her  if  she  wants  to 
get  trashed  and  let  me  drive.  She  says  no  and  tells 
me  the  bottle  should  be  saved  for  later,  when  we 
really  need  it,  to  dance. 

On  the  road  we  sing  along  with  the  radio  to  get  into 
party  mode.  When  we  finally  arrive  at  Bar  X,  Rick, 
the  assistant  manager,  takes  Kitty  into  the  bar  and  I 
am  shown  the  way  to  the  dressing  room.  I settle  in 
and  introduce  myself  to  Starr  and  Trisha,  the  other 
two  wrestlers,  Evonne,  Trisha's  friend,  and  Becky  the 
M.C.  Starr  informs  me  she  has  never  done  this  before 
and  is  really  scared.  She  is  wearing  a french  maid's 
uniform  with  lacy  panties  and  a push  up  bra 
underneath.  She  does  not  even  remotely  look  like  a 
wrestler.  Starr  is  only  5-3',  I am  the  next  tallest 
at  5-9',  Trisha  is  6-0'  and  Kitty  is  6-2'.  I can  see 
why  Starr  is  afraid.  She  begs  me  "Please  wrestle  me 
or  I'll  get  creamed!"  I consider  this  and  point  out 
to  her,  "That  may  be,  but  the  winner  is  going  to  have 
to  fight  in  a second  match  anyway."  She  thinks  about 
it  a bit  and  says,  "You're  right,  besides,  we'll  look 
hokey  cause  we've  never  done  it  before."  I say  to 
her,  "I'll  make  you  a deal,  I've  never  even  seen  one 
of  these  have  you?"  She  responds,  "Lots  of  times, 

I've  just  never  done  it!"  I say,  "I'll  fight  Kitty  if 
you  go  first  because  I don't  even  know  what  to  do." 

She  thinks  about  it  a moment  and  sticks  out  her  hand 
to  shake  on  it.  "Deal,"  she  says. 
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When  Kitty  enters  the  dressing  room,  she  is  followed 
by  two  men  carrying  what  looks  to  be  a twenty  gallon 
tub  filled  with  a dark  fluid.  "Syrup I"  Kitty  yells, 
"Syrup i That's  what  we're  wrestling  in.  What  do  you 
think?"  Together,  everyone  in  the  room  choruses, 
"Eeeeeww!"  I go  over  to  the  vat  and  mindlessly  dip 
the  tip  of  my  finger  in  and  taste  it.  "Gross  me  out 
woman!"  yells  Kitty.  "Eeeeeewww ! " yells  the  rest  of 
the  chorus,  louder.  "Leave  that  to  you  to  taste  the 
shit,  Carol.  That  was  so  gross.  You  are  so  weird." 

I stop,  look  at  them,  and  in  an  effort  to  recover  say, 
"I  personally  know  I'm  going  to  be  tasting  lots  of 
this  shit  tonight.  I better  get  used  to  it." 

Starr  is  guiet  for  a moment,  and  then  she  proposes  to 
Kitty  that  she  will  wrestle  Trisha  first,  and  I will 
wrestle  Kitty  second.  Kitty  has  no  problem  with  this. 
She  tells  me  it's  time  to  start  drinking  the  tequila 
and  I get  it  out  of  my  bag.  "How  do  I do  this?"  asks 
Trisha  an  attractive,  voluptuous,  african  american 
woman  in  a nurses  uniform  with  a purple  corset,  t-back 
strap,  and  purple  stockings  and  garters  underneath.  I 
take  the  bottle  of  Mountain  Dew  and  open  it  along  with 
the  tequila.  I take  a swallow  of  the  tequila  and 
follow  it  fast  with  a swallow  of  the  Mountain  Dew. 

She  emulates  what  I do.  She  makes  a face.  "That's 
nasty,"  she  says.  "You  bet!"  I say,  passing  it  to 
Starr.  From  there  Kitty  takes  a drink,  and  then 
Becky,  Evonne,  and  back  to  me. 

Becky  is  our  M.C.  so  she  decided  to  deck  herself  out 
as  a referee.  She  has  never  M.C.ed  before,  though  she 
has  danced  and  been  a D.J.  She  recently  married  into 
a prominent  family  in  town,  so  she  stopped  dancing. 

She  expresses  mild  concerns  to  Kitty  that  she  should 
not  even  be  M.C.ing  for  us  tonight.  "My  father-in-law 
would  kill  me  if  he  knew  what  was  up  here."  Kitty 
laughs  and  says  "Fuck  him,  what's  he  going  to  do, 
disinherit  Harry  (her  husband)."  Becky  is  quiet.  For 
the  life  of  me  I have  no  clue  as  to  why  she  decided  to 
do  this  show.  Did  she  owe  Kitty  a favor?  For  the  fun 
of  it?  For  the  money?  Again,  I have  no  clue  what-so- 
ever . 

Evonne  is  real  quiet.  She  is  an  African-American  with 
a good  figure.  She  is  wearing  a skin  tight  black 
linen  dress  that  looks  like  it  could  be  accessorized 
for  the  afternoon  with  a jacket,  or  with  elaborate 
shoes  and  jewelry  for  the  evening.  She  is  only 
wearing  sandals,  but  I notice  she  has  a costume  bag 
with  her.  "Are  you  a dancer  too?"  I ask.  She  smiles 
and  nods  her  head.  "Have  you  ever  wrestled?"  I ask. 
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She  shakes  her  head  and  turns  her  back  on  me  and  goes 
into  the  bathroom  stall. 

Starr  pulls  me  aside  and  tells  me,  "If  she  had  done 
it,  then  half  of  the  girls  these  guys  would  be 
watching  would  be  black."  "So?"  I ask,  not  at  all 
braced  for  where  this  conversation  is  going.  "Well 
the  guys  won't  want  to  watch  the  event  if  too  many  of 
the  girls  are  black.  If  more  had  shown  up  to  wrestle, 
well,  then  maybe  she  could  have..."  she  let  her  voice 
trail  off  because  Evonne  came  out  of  the  stall.  The 
bottle  was  passed  to  Evonne  and  she  drank  it  with  the 
chaser.  I take  the  bottle  from  her  and  ask  her  "Were 
you  going  to  work  tonight?"  She  says,  "No,  I really 
am  just  here  with  Trisha  visiting  her."  "Then  why  the 
bag?"  I ask.  "Kitty  asked  me  to  be  ready  if  you 
didn't  show.  But  don't  worry  about  it,  I really 
didn't  expect  to  work  tonight,  I didn't  want  to  work 
tonight,  and  I don't  want  syrup  in  my  hair  anyway," 
she  answers. 

I am  confused  about  an  appropriate  response.  I want 
this  data.  I want  these  women  to  talk  to  me.  Is  it 
unethical  to  dance  and  take  a job  away  from  someone 
who  would  have  had  it  easily  were  it  not  for  her 
color?  How  will  I feel  later?  If  I make  a scene,  I 
will  blow  this  for  everyone  else,  and  I will  not 
ingratiate  myself  to  anyone  in  the  room.  Ultimately, 

I engage  the  typical  white  woman  strategy  which  is  to 
leave  it  alone  and  admit  to  myself  that  I'm 
rationalizing  selfish  behavior  that  basically  lacks 
anything  remotely  resembling  integrity.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  I do  not  know  what  to  do  about  this  other 
than  taking  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

Later,  we  discover  that  there  is  an  open  bar  for  well 
brand  liquor,  compliments  of  the  house.  We  all 
proceed  to  get  smashed  out  of  our  minds,  swapping 
stories,  telling  jokes  which  cast  men  in  a poor  light, 
and  laughing  a lot.  The  D.J.  enters  the  room  without 
knocking.  We  all  throw  objects  at  him  from  lingerie 
and  powder  puffs  to  magazines.  He  gets  hit  by  a 
couple  of  the  items  and  closes  the  door  half  way  to 
shield  himself  from  the  barrage.  He  yells  to  us, 

"What  kind  of  music  do  you  want  to  dance  to?"  We  let 
him  enter  and  each  of  us  give  him  our  stage  names  and 
two  dance  numbers. 

Then  it  is  time  for  the  show.  I go,  with  the  other 
women,  towards  the  stage.  Braced  against  the  stage  on 
the  dance  floor  are  four  mattresses  lined  with  clear 
plastic.  There  are  also  mattresses  propped  up  in  such 
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a manner  as  to  form  a mattress  pit  lined  with 
mattresses  walls.  The  tables  and  chairs  have  been 
pulled  to  the  back  of  the  room.  Two  men  are  pouring 
the  syrup  onto  the  plastic  and  spreading  it  around. 

One  slips  and  falls  as  we  approach.  Everyone  laughs. 
The  crowd  is  enormous,  rowdy,  and  mostly  male.  There 
is  a low  tobacco  smoke  haze  floating  over  the  room 
giving  it  a grey  green  cast.  The  lighting  is  stark 
with  only  the  stage  and  mattresses  illuminated.  I ask 
the  bouncer  escorting  us  how  many  people  are  there. 

He  responds  by  telling  me  that  they  have  already  taken 
$600.00  in  at  the  door  which,  at  $4.00  a person, 
translates  into  150  people. 

I am  in  awe  as  we  approach  the  stage  for  two  reasons. 
First,  while  I have  delivered  talks  to  groups  of  150 
and  more,  I have  never  danced,  much  less  stripped, 
even  to  a bikini,  for  a group  this  large.  Secondly, 
and  more  shocking,  the  front  two  rows  are  lined  with 
police.  Police  in  uniforms,  police  out  of  uniforms, 
police  on  duty  walking  around  with  walkie-talkies 
making  sure  the  bar  is  secure,  police  off  duty 
drinking  beer  and  screaming  their  heads  off.  Kitty 
looks  at  me  and  beams.  She  had  bragged  that  she  was 
"friendly"  with  the  police.  She  had  deliberately 
understated  her  case.  The  police  were  her  ardent 
supporters.  She  had  bragged,  "I  never  get  busted." 

And  now  I knew  why.  She  takes  care  of  them  and  they 
take  care  of  her. 

I leave  the  security  of  the  bouncer  and  circulate 
around  the  bar  as  each  woman  takes  her  turn  dancing. 

I order  a double  shot  of  tequila  with  a lime  and  drink 
it  just  before  I go  on  stage.  Several  young  men  grab 
at  me  as  I dance  by  them.  The  bouncers  make  as  if 
they  intend  to  come  over  and  do  something  about  it  and 
the  boys  stop  their  misbehavior.  I am  drunk,  but 
straight  enough  to  dance  credibly.  The  cops  in  the 
front  keep  chanting  "Show  some  tit."  I yell,  "That's 
illegal."  They  laugh  and  hit  each  other,  spilling 
beer  and  chant  "Show  some  tit"  over  and  over  at  me,  as 
if  the  act  of  saying  the  words  together  is  far  more 
important  than  actually  getting  a glimpse  of  a woman's 
breast . 

Once  my  dance  is  done  I am  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
stage  because  of  the  auction.  Each  woman  stands  by 
herself  at  the  center  of  the  stage  while  the  M.C.  (who 
is  doing  an  excellent  job)  auctions  off  the  rights  to 
"manage"  each  woman.  After  the  bidding  started  at 
$15.00,  a portly  cop  "wins"  me  for  $35.00.  I tie  with 
Kitty  for  the  highest  auction  price.  I feel  nothing 
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while  they  are  bidding  because  I am  numb  from  the 
alcohol.  This  is  an  odyssey  going  on  around  me  with 
screaming,  cheers,  and  bright  lights;  an  odyssey  that 
I am  experiencing  not  as  shame,  nor  as  pride  or  joy  or 
any  emotion  one  might  attribute  to  the  situation.  I 
am  insulated  from  feeling  anything  at  all.  I am  not 
assigning  the  incoming  stimuli  any  meanings,  because 
none  of  it  is  real  for  me.  I am  literally  "out  of  my 
mind"  for  a moment,  disconnected  from  the  events  going 
on  around  me. 

Back  in  the  dressing  room,  I walk  into  a conversation 
on  tipping.  "No  one  tipped  me  tonight,  how  about 
you?"  Starr  asks  the  room.  I had  received  two 
dollars  in  my  garter  before  I went  on  stage,  but  kept 
my  mouth  shut.  "These  guys  don't  know  they  are 
supposed  to  tip,  we  gotta  train  them  somehow,"  Trisha 
says.  I intelligently  announce,  "I'm  drunk!"  and 
everyone  laughs.  "I  ain't  feeling  no  pain  either" 
yells  someone  else.  The  M.C.  asks  if  I have  more 
tequila.  I say,  "No"  and  step  out  to  call  a waitress 
in.  Everyone  orders  drinks  except  Starr  and  me.  I 
worry  about  driving,  remembering  Kitty  brought  me,  and 
determining  she  is  too  drunk  to  drive. 

I pull  Kitty  aside  and  ask  her  how  long  the  show  will 
go  on.  She  says  there  is  another  hour,  easy,  until 
the  show  is  over.  I decide  if  I stop  drinking  now, 
and  if  two  hours  go  by  with  clean  up  and  all,  I might 
be  Okay  to  drive.  Then  again,  I might  not. 

After  15  minutes,  we  are  back  on  stage  and  the 
wrestling  begins.  The  M.C.  announces  Trisha  and 
Starr.  Their  "managers"  apply  baby  oil  liberally  all 
over  their  bodies  and  hair  until  they  are  saturated. 
Jello,  in  the  past,  has  been  known  to  dry  out  hair 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  conditioner,  but  no  one  has 
had  any  experience  with  syrup,  so  the  oil  is  deemed 
necessary. 

They  enter  the  "ring,"  the  M.C.  blows  a whistle,  and 
they  start  to  wrestle.  A large  segment  of  the 
audience  has  joined  the  police  in  chanting  "show  some 
tit."  The  match  between  the  two  women  is  so  poor  that 
there  is  no  fight.  Trisha  grabs  Starr,  and  Starr 
oozes  away  from  her  looking  somewhat  desperate  and 
petrified.  Once  she  is  free  of  Trisha's  grip,  she 
gets  up  and  runs,  only  to  be  tackled  by  Trisha  again. 
Occasionally  Starr  makes  an  attempt  to  get  a grip  on 
Trisha,  but  Trisha  always  manages  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  throw  her  off  balance  and  on  to  her 
back.  Trisha  chases  Starr  all  around  the  ring  until 
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finally  she  pins  her.  The  men  are  going  crazy  at  this 
point  because  Starr's  top  has  slipped.  They  all  yell, 
"tit,  tit,  tit."  A couple  of  them  are  into  the 
wrestling  aspect  of  the  show  and  are  at  the  edge  of 
the  ring  tormenting  Starr  counting,  "six,  five,  four, 
three,  two,  one... down." 

After  the  M.C.  declares  the  winner,  both  women  emerge 
from  the  ring.  Starr  is  in  poor  shape  as  she  stands 
next  to  me  soaked  in  syrup  and  oil,  shivering.  "Why 
don't  you  go  back  to  the  dressing  room  and  get  cleaned 
up?"  I whisper  to  her.  "Kitty  says  I have  to  stay 
here,"  she  answers.  I go  over  to  Trisha  and  ask,  "Why 
the  fuck  you  guys  gotta  stay  here?"  Trisha  says,  "I'm 
fighting  the  winner,  remember?  Besides,  they  want  the 
guys  to  be  able  to  stare  at  all  of  us  for  a while."  I 
silently  decide  that  after  I lose  this  match,  no  one 
is  going  to  make  me  stay  anywhere  I don't  want  to  be. 

Kitty  and  I are  up  next.  The  M.C.  gives  the  oil  to  my 
manager  first  and  he  shoots  a generous  stream  at  me 
from  a distance  of  about  six  inches.  The  law 
technically  states  that  the  customers  are  not  allowed 
to  touch  us  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  stopping  him 
as  he  starts  to  rub  it  in.  I enlist  his  help  oiling 
my  hair  and  paste  a smile  on  my  face  as  this  is  going 
on.  I'm  not  as  drunk  as  I was  and  I'm  intensely  self 
conscious.  A young  police  man  yells  at  me  to  get  my 
attention.  He  is  pointing  at  me  over  and  over  again 
yelling,  "You,  you,  you!"  He  has  money  in  his  hand 
and  I get  the  inference  that  he  has  bet  money  on  me 
and  he  is  letting  me  know  he  wants  me  to  give  it  my 
all  fighting. 

After  the  oiling,  I step  aside  as  Kitty  gets  the 
treatment.  A woman  I do  not  know  is  perched  on  the 
rail.  She  wishes  me  luck.  Insecurely  I say,  "I've 
never  done  this  before,  don't  bet  on  me  like  that 
asshole  down  there  did."  She  laughs  and  says,  "Kitty 
always  wins!"  I stare  at  her  and  she  giggles.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  put  on  a good  show  and  everything 
will  be  fine,"  she  continues.  "How  do  you  know  so 
much  about  this?"  I ask  in  an  suspicious  tone.  "I've 
done  this  before  and  the  owner  of  the  troop  is  almost 
always  the  reigning  champion,"  she  replies.  She  has  a 
warm,  open,  friendly  smile.  I take  comfort  from 
feeling  like  we  have  connected.  I tell  her  thanks  and 
start  to  put  my  hand  out,  but  it  is  too  slick  to 
offer.  We  both  laugh.  She  tells  me  to  turn  my  back 
to  her  and  she  adjusts  my  suit  strap  at  the  neck.  I 
turn  around  and  she  says,  "I  gave  you  an  extra  knot  so 
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it  wouldn't  come  undone."  I smile  and  leave  her  to 
enter  the  ring. 

Both  of  us  are  instructed  to  face  each  other  on  our 
knees  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  My  right  hand  is  on 
Kitty's  shoulder  and  her  right  hand  is  on  my  shoulder. 
Our  knees  are  slightly  spread.  The  whistle  sounds. 
Almost  immediately  I'm  on  my  back  and  she  has  pinned 
me.  I consider  myself  a pretty  hardy  person  and  I'm 
not  going  to  go  down  this  easy  even  if  I don't  want  to 

win.  I roll  my  weight  back  on  my  shoulders  and  spring 

forward  as  if  to  kip  to  my  feet  and  successfully  shake 
her  off  my  body.  I scoot  backwards  as  fast  as 
possible,  get  to  my  feet  and  stand.  Big  mistake. 

Kitty  goes  at  my  knees  from  the  side  and  I buckle  and 
fall  down,  tackled.  Kitty  is  stronger  than  I 
realized.  Now  I know  why  Starr  did  not  want  to  be  in 
the  ring  with  her.  Like  Starr,  it  is  all  I can  do  to 
slither  out  of  her  grasp  and  face  her,  this  time  on  my 
knees.  The  audience  is  yelling  "tit,  tit,  tit."  I 
look  down  at  my  top  and  see  that  it  has  slipped  to  the 

side,  revealing  some  of  the  pink  of  my  nipple.  I stop 

to  adjust  it  and  Kitty  is  on  top  of  me  again.  Again  I 
kip,  but  this  time  I am  only  able  to  shake  her  off  my 
chest  and  on  to  my  waist  which  she  grabs.  The  crowd 
is  screaming  so  loud  it  is  deafening.  I twist  around 
so  that  my  front  faces  the  mat.  She  decides  to  sit  on 
my  back.  My  face  is  sinking  into  the  morass  of  the 
syrup.  I feel  as  if  the  mat  is  draining  me  of  my 
strength,  I am  already  so  tired  from  the  straining. 

It  does  not  seem  like  much  time  has  passed,  but  I'm 
exhausted  and  I can't  breath  through  the  syrup. 

As  melodramatic  as  I know  this  sounds,  it  crosses  my 
mind  that  I could  die  here  or  at  least  pass  out.  I 
wonder  if  real  boxers  or  wrestlers  feel  the  things  I'm 
feeling  right  now.  My  will  to  move  or  do  anything 
about  my  predicament  is  sapped  right  out  of  me.  I 
lift  my  head  and  Kitty  grabs  my  hair.  I do  the 
pulling  routine  she  showed  me  as  a technique  to  rest 
for  a moment  and  get  a breath.  Finally,  a familiar 
emotion  kicks  in  and  I become  angry,  angry  in  a way 
that  energizes  me.  I latch  on  to  it  and  ride  it, 
letting  the  surge  penetrate  to  my  muscles  in  one  huge 
effort  to  lash  out.  I execute  a sudden,  spastic, 
angry  push  up  and  Kitty  slithers  down  me  and  off  my 
body.  I suspect  she  knew  I needed  to  get  up  so  she 
let  it  happen.  I get  up  on  my  knees  again  and  don't 
allow  any  time  to  pass  before  I rush  her.  She  is 
knocked  to  her  back,  but  soon  slithers  out  of  my  grasp 
before  I can  make  any  real  effort  to  pin  her.  We  face 
each  other  again  and  she  rushes  me  and  I rush  her.  We 
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grip,  we  grab,  we  slither  around  and  grunt.  She  is 
immovable.  I am  not.  The  crowd  has  started  the 
deafening  chant  again,  "Show  some  tit,"  and  the  guy 
who  bet  on  me  is  screaming  at  me  to  kick  Kitty's  ass 
as  I'm  going  down.  He  yells,  "Get  pissed  again,  get 
pissed  again,  get  MAAAD ! " Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I notice  some  customers  pouring  beer  into  the  ring. 

The  next  thing  I know,  Kitty  has  righteously  pinned  my 
shoulders  to  the  mat.  The  whistle  sounds  and  she  gets 
off  me. 

The  M.C.  steps  into  the  ring  and  declares  Kitty  the 
winner.  I catch  my  breath  and  then  a thought  occurs 
to  me.  When  I was  a kid,  I used  my  legs  a great  deal 
to  win  wrestling  matches  against  boys.  I failed  to 
use  my  legs  this  match.  I know  I'll  never  be  in  a 
situation  like  this  again,  and  we  had  not  in  my 
opinion,  given  the  audience  a righteous  show.  I also 
know  that  wrestling  shows  typically  have  wrestlers  who 
cheat  and  the  audience  loves  a bad  guy.  Since  she  had 
already  won,  I decided  to  start  some  shit.  I go  up 
behind  her  as  she  is  getting  ready  to  step  out  of  the 
ring  and  smack  her  on  her  rear  end.  She  is  tired. 

She  looks  my  way  a second  and  ignores  me.  I decide  to 
hit  her  again,  this  time,  full  force.  The  smack 
reverberates  through  the  place  and  the  crowd  goes 
crazy. 

The  M.C.  catches  on  to  what  I am  about  and  picks  it  up 
in  her  banter.  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  we  have  already 
picked  a winner,  but  I don't  think  the  challenger  is 
too  happy  with  this  decision.  It  is,  however,  a legal 
pin.  I believe  the  rules  in  this  situation 
specifically  stipulate  that  Kitty  is  the  winner.  But 
who  knows  what  the  challenger  has  in  mind." 

The  crowd  goes  nuts  as  Kitty  dives  on  top  of  me  again. 
To  emphasize  her  point  that  she  has  won,  she  sits  on 
my  chest.  This  is  just  what  I want  her  to  do.  I take 
my  legs,  cross  them  over  the  front  of  her  chest, 
surrounding  her  body,  and  force  myself  to  sit  up  lotus 
style.  I am  now  sitting  on  her  with  my  legs  and  have 
knocked  the  air  out  of  her  for  a split  second.  She  is 
fighting  to  keep  her  shoulders  off  the  mat.  She  looks 
stunned.  However,  her  legs  are  still  on  my  chest  and 
she  opens  them  up  and  puts  them  around  my  neck,  rolls 
her  body  to  the  side,  and  takes  me  down  on  my  stomach. 
I slither  out  of  her  grasp  and  she  rushes  me  and  pins 
me  to  the  mat,  this  time  not  making  the  mistake  of 
sitting  on  me.  I do  not  fight  it.  The  whistle  sounds 
and  she  jumps  off  me  a second  time,  the  hero  and 
winner . 
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As  I get  out  of  the  ring,  my  manager  offers  me  a hand 
to  help  me  up  the  four  foot  climb  to  the  stage.  I am 
tempted  to  pull  him  in,  but  instead  I take  his  hand, 
traverse  the  distance  to  him,  and  envelope  him  in  a 
huge  hug  that  involves  me  wrapping  my  arms  and  legs 
around  him,  exposing  the  maximum  amount  of  syruped 
surface  area  to  his  torso.  Again,  the  crowd  goes 
nuts.  I give  him  a big  kiss  on  the  cheek  from  my 
syrupy  face,  get  off  him  and  shake  his  hand  and  thank 
him  for  being  such  a good  manager.  A man  behind  me 
yells,  "Explain  that  to  his  wife."  I take  a deep  bow, 
receive  a round  of  applause,  and  walk  to  the  side 
stage . 

Starr  says,  shivering  intensely  with  a towel  wrapped 
around  her,  "You  looked  like  you  tried  to  win  out 
there."  I respond,  "I  honestly  wanted  to  put  on  a 
good  show.  Kitty  could  kill  me.  I almost  drowned." 
Starr's  voice  catches  a little  as  she  answers  meekly, 
"I  almost  drowned  too."  I ask  her  if  we  can  leave  now 
and  she  shrugs.  I look  around,  look  at  her,  and  tell 
her  "We  are  leaving  to  clean  up,  we  don't  have  to 
fight  any  more."  As  we  start  to  leave,  the  bouncer 
opens  a path  through  the  crowd  and  escorts  us  to  the 
storage  area  of  the  club.  I am  wound  up  and  ready  to 
fight  with  anyone  who  challenges  our  right  to  leave 
and  clean  up. 

As  it  turns  out,  there  are  no  showers  at  the  club. 

They  have  set  up  hoses  and  kiddie  swimming  pools  in 
the  storage  room  so  we  can  clean  up.  Two  men  are 
holding  hoses  while  Starr  and  I wash  off  in  two 
separate  pools.  It  takes  me  a couple  of  minutes  to 
realize  that  the  men  are  having  too  much  fun  with  the 
hoses,  concentrating  them  on  certain  body  parts.  I 
shoot  them  a dirty  look  when  I catch  on  and  Rick  asks, 
"Don't  you  want  to  get  the  suits  clean  too?"  All  of  a 
sudden  I hear  Starr,  in  a high  pitched,  not  quite 
hysterical  voice,  say,  "It  won't  come  out.  It  won't 
come  out."  The  bouncer  says,  "Yes  it  will,  don't 
freak. " 

I step  out  of  my  pool  and  bring  over  my  full  bottle  of 
Pert  shampoo  and  liberally  squeeze  it  all  over  her 
hair  and  body.  I ask  the  men  to  leave  us  alone  and 
tell  them  we  will  call  them  when  we  need  them.  They 
resist  leaving  for  a minute  and  I ignore  their 
presence.  I rub  the  shampoo  into  Starr's  hair  and  get 
a real  good  lather  going.  I tell  her,  "It  will  come 
out  just  fine,  use  as  much  of  this  stuff  as  you  want 
and  go  in  with  a heavy  conditioner  later."  I know  it 
will  be  all  right  because  I have  the  stuff  out  of  my 
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hair  already.  We  help  each  other,  hold  the  hose,  take 
turns,  without  talking.  After  watching  for  a minute, 
the  men  leave. 

I feel  drained,  exhausted,  and  somehow,  I cannot 
analyze  the  exact  source  of  the  feeling,  humiliated. 

It  didn't  happen  until  the  management  types  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  us  while  showering.  I leave  Starr 
by  herself  to  clean  up  more  and  I go  to  the  dressing 
area  and  bath  room  to  change  clothes,  comb  my  hair, 
and  apply  makeup. 

Starr  comes  in  later  and  does  the  same  thing.  We  talk 
for  a while  and  discover  we  attend  the  same  school  and 
have  a teacher  in  common.  I start  to  tell  her  about 
my  research  on  exotic  dancing  and  she  tells  me  that 
Kitty  had  already  told  them  all  about  me.  She  tells 
me  she  wants  to  see  my  articles  because  she  has  a 
paper  she  would  like  to  write  on  exotic  dancers  for 
her  class.  I tell  her  I can  fix  her  up  with  all  the 
references  she  needs. 

An  hour  later  Kitty  and  Trisha  came  in  cleaned  up.  I 
ask,  "Did  Rick  and  that  other  asshole  hold  the  hose 
for  you?"  She  says,  "Hell  no!"  Now  I feel  real 
stupid.  She  is  abrupt  and  terse  the  rest  of  the  night 
and  I am  not  sure  why.  She  won  her  match  against 
Trisha,  but  they  fought  a long  time  and  she  almost 
lost.  I wonder  if  Trisha  had  to  let  her  win,  if  she 
could  have  beaten  her.  I say  none  of  this.  Some  more 
drinks  are  ordered  and  Kitty  takes  Starr  aside  and 
asks  her  to  drive  me  home.  Starr  and  I leave 
immediately  to  go  home  after  she  pays  us  each  $50.00 
for  fighting  and  the  money  the  managers  bid  on  us . I 
made  a total  of  $87.00  including  my  $2.00  tip. 

On  the  road,  Starr  and  I talk  a great  deal.  I ask  her 
if  she  will  let  me  interview  her  and  she  says  yes.  I 
tell  her  I do  not  have  an  approved  dissertation 
proposal,  so  the  interview  will  take  place  sometime  in 
the  future.  We  get  to  my  place  and  I invite  her  in  to 
let  her  borrow  the  literature  she  needs  for  her 
report.  She  gives  me  phone  numbers  and  addresses. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  I visited  with  and  talked 
on  the  phone  to  Kitty  and  Starr  to  keep  in  touch.  I 
declined  offers  to  dance  or  wrestle  with  the  troop 
again.  Both  women  gave  me  life  history  interviews  and 
either  introduced  me  to  or  gave  me  leads  on  other 
subjects . 
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Epilogue 

As  it  stands  right  now,  typical  social  science 
reporting  formats  do  not  permit  the  researcher  to  describe 
the  various  types  of  events  such  as  these  just  described. 
Merton  (1968:4)  states  that  methods  textbooks  exacerbate  the 
problems  connected  with  learning  how  to  do  social  research 
by  teaching 

how  scientists  OUGHT  to  think,  feel,  and  act,  but 
these  tidy  normative  patterns , as  everyone  who  has 
engaged  in  inguiry  knows,  do  not  reproduce  the 
typically  untidy,  opportunistic  adaptations  that 
scientists  make  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries. 

He  describes  immaculate,  bland,  and  typically  impersonal 
sociological  presentations  which  lack  any  accounting  of  the 
intuitive  leaps,,  false  starts,  mistakes,  loose  ends,  trade- 
offs and  happy  accidents  that  comprise  the  investigative 
experience.  The  new  ethnography  aims  to  show  in  its 
representational  format  that  methodology  is  a social 
enterprise.  It  is  a lived  experience  that  is  constructed 
ad-hoc,  much  of  it  f lying-by-the-seat-of-the-pants 
(Garfinkel,  1967).  It  is  my  hope  that  these  diary  extracts 
provide  a perspective  on  the  sources  of  narrative  materials 
that  I will  present  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  7 

NARRATIVE  RESISTANCE 

The  idea  of  "biographical  work"  frames  the  analysis  of 
my  life  narrative  material.  The  focus  is  not  on  life 
history,  but  rather  on  the  framing  devices  that  exotic 
dancers  use  to  represent  aspects  of  their  identities, 
especially  regarding  deviance.  I am  particularly  concerned 
with  whether,  and,  if  so,  how  dancers  narratively  resist  the 
category. 

I start  with  a critique  of  conventional  biography  and 
contrast  it  with  a constructionist  approach.  Second,  I link 
the  resistance  literature  to  the  concept  of  biographical 
work.  Coupled  with  my  field  observations,  a typology  of 
narrative  resistance  strategies  is  developed  as  they  pertain 
to  exotic  dancers.  Finally,  I discuss  narrative  resistance 
as  a catalyst  for  social  change. 

The  Conventional  Versus  the  Constructed  Past 

Life  narrative  research  has  gained  in  importance  in 
recent  years  (Bertaux,  1981a,  1981b;  Bertaux  and  Kohli, 
1984).  The  conventional  treatment  of  the  personal  past  is 
as  a concrete  record  of  events  to  be  examined  as  explanatory 
or  predictive  of  other  events.  This  approach  misses  the 
socially-constructed,  in-flux  character  of  narration  and  the 
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life  course  (Gubrium,  Holstein,  and  Buckholdt,  1994). 
According  to  Ryf  (1986:45),  "Prevailing  paradigms  have 
focused  on  what  people  do  in  terms  of  their  external 
behavior  or  social  roles,"  rather  than  attending  to  the 
meaning  of  peoples'  actions  for  themselves  and  for  those 
around  them. 

Bruner  (1986:9)  notes  that  there  are  two  modes  of 

thought  on  narrative  that  emerged  from  psychoanalysis. 

They  began  inquiring  whether  the  object  of  analysis 
was  not  so  much  archaeologically  to  reconstruct  a life 
as  it  was  to  help  the  patient  construct  a more 
contradiction-free  and  generative  narrative  of  it. 

Cohler  (1982:205)  also  has  observed  that  "the  failure  to 

maintain  a coherent  personal  narrative  leads  to  feelings  of 

fragmentation  and  disintegration."  By  having  a consistent 

and  connected  biography  to  convey,  subjects  may  view  their 

self-identity  as  whole  and  meaningful,  unthreatened  by 

contradictions  (Goffman,  1963;  Garfinkel,  1967;  Gubrium  and 

Buckholdt,  1977). 

Typically,  biographical  perspectives  are  essential  to 
subjects  in  permitting  them,  "to  orient  themselves  in  the 
temporal  dimension  of  life,  to  anticipate  and  remember,  and 
to  plan  their  actions,"  (Kohli,  1986).  People  commonly 
reflect  on  their  biography  to  determine  their  temporal 
location  on  a mental  time  line,  to  evaluate  the 
appropriateness  of  an  action  they  are  contemplating,  such  as 
age  appropriateness  for  a particular  occupation  (Neugarten 
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and  Hagestad,  1976).  This  mental  time  line  is  constructed 
by  comparing  one's  own  biography  to  those  of  others. 

In  the  conventional  study  of  life  history,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  "the  past  itself"  as  an  accomplished  event, 
something  to  be  discovered.  Schutze  (1977  as  cited  in 
Kohli,  1986),  for  instance,  acknowledges  the  fleeting 
character  of  the  momentary  conditions  surrounding  the 
construction  of  a life  history,  but  insists  that  there  is  an 
appropriate  methodology  by  which  to  obtain  a valid  account 
of  history  and  past  experience.  The  individual  is 
considered  a source  where  facts  may  either  be  correctly 
gathered  or  misinterpreted  and/or  unwillingly  distorted.  It 
becomes  "a  technical  affair  once  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  an  individual  has  a real  past  that  has  gone  by  that  is 
knowable"  (Gubrium  and  Buckholdt,  1977:159). 

But  stories  change  with  each  retelling.  Life  history 
in  narrative  form  does  not  "grow"  by  tacking  on  new  stories 
to  the  end  of  it  as  time  moves  on;  it  is  a continuous 
restructuring  of  past  events  within  the  framework  of  the 
contingencies  of  the  present  (Fischer,  1978;  Cohler,  1982; 
Kohli,  1981,  1986;  Kaufman,  1986).  Meaning  emerges  in  the 
narrative  dialectic  between  the  past  and  the  present,  where 
the  past  becomes  codified  as  a relativistic  triangulation 
point  from  which  the  present  can  be  interpreted  as  good, 
bad,  indifferent  or  ugly,  whatever  classification  scheme  is 
being  employed. 
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Telling  a story  is  a social  interaction  or  performance 

which  requires  a teller  and  an  audience.  Thus  "the 

structure  of  narration  imposes  upon  the  narrator  a 

constraint  for  detail"  (Fischer,  1978:72).  Not  all 

biographies  are  acceptable  in  all  settings.  "One  imposes 

criteria  of  rightness  on  the  self  report  of  a life  just  as 

one  imposes  them  on  the  account  of  a football  game,"  as 

Brunner  (1987:14)  notes.  Time  and  place  act  as  constraints 

on  biography.  Time  passage  cannot  be  stopped;  new 

experiences  take  place  that  generate  possible  additions  to 

the  story  and  act  as  new  frames  of  reference  from  which  to 

reinterpret  experience.  Often  things  are  glossed  over, 

depending  on  who  is  present  and  the  time  constraints. 

Because  contextual  factors  influence  the  telling  of  the 

story,  the  notion  of  a real  "past"  that  a diligent 

researcher  can  piece  together  does  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny. 

According  to  Kohli  (1978:65): 

Biographical  articulation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
solve  the  problems  of  orientation  in  ongoing 
interaction.  The  construction  of  a life  story  is  the 
mode  by  which  the  individual  represents  those  aspects 
of  his  past  which  are  relevant  to  the  present 
situation,  i.e.,  relevant  in  terms  of  the  (future 
oriented)  intentions  by  which  he  guides  his  present 
actions.  Life  histories  are  thus  not  a collection  of 
all  of  the  events  of  the  individual's  life  course,  but 
rather  "structured  self  images." 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  "narratives  are 
seen  as  verbal  icons  of  the  events  they  recount"  (Bauman, 
1986:5).  Subjects'  stories  are  framed  on  the  basis  of  the 
presupposition  that  they  possess  a concrete  past  they  have 
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access  to  if  they  reflect  on  it.  To  assume  otherwise  would 
render  the  experience  of  conveying  a life  narrative  absurd. 
This  reality  suggests  an  issue  which  must  be  confronted. 

The  dualism  between  concrete  and  reconstituted  pasts  does 
not  wholly  address  the  scope  of  the  project  of  examining 
biography. 

Bauman  (1986:5)  suggests  that  narrative  is  typically 
considered  to  be  a story  abstracted  from  an  event.  He 
proposes  the  reverse: 

Events  are  abstractions  from  narrative.  It  is  the 
structures  of  signification  in  narrative  that  give 
coherence  to  events  in  our  understanding,  that  enable 
us  to  construct  in  the  interdependent  process  of 
narration  and  interpretation  a coherent  set  of 
interrelationships  that  we  call  an  "event." 

For  Bauman  (1986:4),  the  text,  the  narrative  event,  and  the 

narrated  event  are  all  conceptual  entry  points  into  a 

dialectical  set  of  relationships  which  are  "played  out 

within  the  context  of  situated  action,  a kind  of  praxis." 

As  he  writes,  "The  structure  of  social  roles,  relations,  and 

interactions;  the  oral  literary  text  and  its  meaning;  and 

the  structure  of  the  event  itself  are  all  emergent  in 

performance"  (p.4).  In  short,  the  narrated  story  and  the 

event  conveyed  are  one  and  the  same.  The  sense  of  lived 

experience  is  embodied  in  story  telling.  Without  narrative, 

events  do  not  occur.  Without  a story  to  convey  meaning, 

action  is  not  codified  and  does  not  enter  into  the  realm  of 

human  experience. 
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This  has  an  important  implication  for  identity.  A life 
narrative  becomes  an  empirical  source  in  the  form  of  a text 
of  identity  for  saying  who  one  is.  Telling  a story  about 
oneself  is  a performance  that  "like  any  form  of 
communication,  carries  the  potential  to  rearrange  the 
structure  of  social  relations  with  the  performance  event  and 
perhaps  beyond  it"  (Bauman,  1986:4).  Taken  to  the  most 
radical  extreme,  we  must  conclude  that  "In  the  end,  we 
become  the  autobiographical  narratives  by  which  we  'tell 
about'  our  lives"  (Brunner,  1987:15). 

Narrative  Resistance  as  Biographical  Work 
Burlesque,  as  collective  resistance,  lost  its 
legitimacy  as  a form  of  public  discourse  when  the  demands  of 
the  role  shifted  from  acting  to  disrobing  on  stage.  This 
shift,  coupled  with  the  removal  of  framing  elements  from  the 
show,  has  left  dancers  open  to  negative  labeling. 
Legitimation  can  be  said  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
contextual  support  of  burlesque.  As  a result,  dancers  are 
no  longer  listened  to  as  credible  critics  of  the  status  quo. 
According  to  Salutin  (1971:13),  society  perceives  strip- 
tease dancers  as  a threat  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
system  and  the  "ritual  ordering  of  our  way  of  life." 

Because  of  their  stigmatized  status,  dancers  are  not  taken 
to  be  whole  and  normal,  but  are  tainted  and  discounted 


(Gof fman , 1963 ) . 
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I asked  strip-tease  dancers  to  participate  in  a life 
history  interview  in  order  to  create  a social  situation 
which  elicits  verbal  self  constructions  accomplished  through 
narrative.  From  these  accounts,  I extracted  framing 
devices — identifying  statements  which  were  common  across 
interviews — that  show  narrative  resistance  despite  the 
disappearance  of  the  collective  form.  In  the  section  to 
follow,  I show  how  dancers  work  at  resisting  deviance  in 
describing  themselves  and  what  they  do. 

To  examine  biography  is  to  examine  "the  work  that  goes 
into  the  production  and  reproduction"  (Gubrium  and  Lynott, 
1985:350).  "Biographical  work  refers  to  the  negotiations  in 
which  people  engage  when  the  topic  at  hand  is  the  past  lives 
of  individual  persons."  (Gubrium  and  Buckholdt,  1977:168). 

It  can  be  further  described  as  "a  search  for  integrating 
accounts  that  lead  to  overall  intelligibility"  (1977:161). 

Biographical  work  happens  in  settings  where  people 
consider  it  to  be  their  business  to  make  sense  of  the  past 
life  of  others  or  themselves.  Officially,  this  occurs  in 
clinics,  employment  agencies,  admissions  offices,  or 
recruitment  meetings;  unofficially  it  takes  place  anytime 
people  exchange  personal  histories.  A biography  unfolds, 
too,  at  the  behest  of  an  interviewer.  During  the 
conversation,  both  interviewer  and  subject  negotiate  the 
reality  of  the  subject's  biography.  The  interviewer  "helps" 
the  subject  construct  their  past  by  asking  questions. 
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The  conventional  literature  on  strip-tease  dancing  has 
examined  so  called  factors  in  the  past  of  female  dancers,  in 
effect  appealing  to  the  authority  of  a concrete  life 
history.  Questions  about  dancers'  backgrounds,  anatomical 
measurements,  or  sexual  practices  create  accounts  of  their 
lives  based  on  predefined  categories  and  an  explanatory 
framework  that  forces  respondents  into  creating  selves  they 
may  not  have  otherwise  chosen  (Blumer,  1969).  The 
procedural  language  of  social  scientists  reveals  interesting 
a priori  conceptions  about  the  subject  at  hand  in  terms  of 
their  assumptions  about  gender  and  deviance. 

Gubrium  and  Buckholdt  (1977:194),  in  contrast,  call  for 
a radically  empirical  social  science  that  eschews 
positivistic  methods  by  "suspending  belief  in  a priori 
behavioral  constructs  so  as  to  see  to  and  through  the 
practical  side  of  'things'  in  the  real  world  as  they  are 
realized  by,  and  exist  for,  people."  Dominant  culture 
attempts  to  undermine  the  ideologies  of  individuals  who 
challenge  it  (Buraway,  1991).  By  allowing  subjects  to  use 
categories  which  they  naturally  elicit  when  constructing  a 
life  history,  they  become  empowered  to  speak  for  themselves 
instead  of  being  forced  to  be  defined  by  the  organizing 
theme  of  deviance,  embedded  in  the  social  science  meta- 
narrative . 

» 

Narrative  resistance  verbally  articulated  through  a 
life  history  is  a form  of  biographical  work.  As  a 
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performance,  it  frames  and  defines  in  its  own  terms  the 
identity  attributed  to  the  subject.  Narrative  resistance 
strategies  are  methods  of  talk  casting  self  in  frameworks 
other  than  deviant. 

Narrative  resistance  takes  two  forms.  One  makes  use  of 
the  concept  of  deviance  as  an  "exemplar"  (Gubrium  and 
Lynott,  1985)  and  the  other  form  uses  alternate  framing 
devices  which  either  intentionally  omit  deviance  as  a 
legitimate  classification  strategy  or  delegitimate  agents 
who  attempt  to  assign  negative  definitions  to  the  dancer 
personally  or  the  occupation.  Dancers  often  use  a 
combination  these,  as  if  drawing  from  a pool  convey  who  and 
what  they  are.  I describe  these  in  turn. 

Deviance  Exemplars 

In  the  work  of  communicating  one's  identity,  a subject 
draws  on  "the  stock  of  available  ideas,  images, 
explanations,  sentiments,  slogans  and  exemplars  ..." 
(Gubrium  and  Lynott,  1985).  When  considering  issues  of 
identity,  dancers  make  use  of  exemplars  drawn  from  local 
backstage  communication.  Deviance  exemplars  serve  as 
narrative  models  that  demarcate  who  one  is  by  comparing  who 
one  is  not.  This  pattern  of  discourse  accepts  the  deviance 
frame  as  legitimate  for  some  people  who  engage  in  the 
occupation,  but  not  for  oneself.  The  individual  engaging 
this  framing  strategy  characterizes  herself  or  himself  as  an 
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exception  to  the  norm.  Identity  is  modeled  by  narratively 
resisting  the  particular  quality  or  trait  the  exemplar 
represents . 

Consider  dancer  Helena  in  this  regard  as  she  describes 
in  mixed  terms  of  admiration  and  distaste  another  dancer  for 
whom  she  did  not  care: 

She  was  very  gorgeous,  very  pretty,  and  she  knew  how 
to  get  their  money.  She  just  had  phenomenal,  I mean 
she  owned  a huge  house,  had  a Mercedes  parked  outside, 
I mean  men  bought  her  stuff  and  I kind  of  admired  her. 
But  in  a way  I didn't  because  I didn't  want  to  be  that 
way  . . . like  a prostitute. 

Typical  of  other  dancers,  Helena  sets  this  woman  up  as  an 

exemplar,  a model  of  the  ultimate  dancer — attractive, 

intelligent,  wealthy,  in  general  describing  her  in  very 

positive  terms,  but  then  proceeds  to  define  herself  in 

opposite  terms  by  denigrating  the  woman's  identity  with  one 

word — prostitute . 

While  deviance  exemplars  serve  as  a negative  identity 
resource,  they  are  narratively  linked  with  two  other 
vocabularies:  the  sleaze  continuum  and  distance  from  total 
emersion. 

The  Sleaze  Continuum 

The  sleaze  continuum  is  a narrative  device  used  by  all 
dancers.  The  sleaze  continuum  refers  to  an  ostensible 
spectrum  of  dancing  according  to  how  sleazy  the  dancing  is 
believed  to  be.  Dancers  do  biographical  work  by  locating 
themselves  on  the  continuum.  The  type  of  exotic  dancing 
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engaged  in  demarcates  how  each  subject  constructs  the  sleaze 
continuum.  For  example,  most  of  the  revue  dancers  remark  on 
how  sleazy  they  think  nude  dancers  are,  which  can,  in  later 
remarks,  serve  to  portray  themselves  as  less  deviant  in 
comparison.  Rachel,  a revue  dancer,  specifies  such  a 
continuum: 

Everybody  is  going  to  think  I'm  the  biggest  hypocrite, 
but  I personally  would  never  dance  nude,  ever.  For 
some  reason  I think  there  is  a big  difference  showing 
your  bottom  half  and  not. 

Helena  echoes  this  sentiment  when  she  blurts,  "I  won't, 
ever,  give  up  my  panties  1"  They  are  less  sleazy  than  other 
types  of  dancers  because  they  don't  undress  all  the  way. 

Topless  dancers  similarly  state  that  at  least  they  wear 
bottoms  and  pasties  and  spend  much  of  their  time  dancing  in 
costume.  Their  continuum  also  places  totally  nude  dancing 
at  the  end  that  is  the  ultimate  sleaze.  They  place 
themselves  at  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  where  they 
disrobe  to  an  acceptable  degree,  but  not  to  the  point  that 
would  require  them  to  define  themselves  as  sleazy. 

Nude  dancers,  in  turn,  remark  that  their  occupation  is 
superior  because  physical  contact  with  the  customers  is  not 
required,  thereby  narratively  extending  the  sleaze  continuum 
beyond  simple  nudity.  Several  remarked,  "They  can't  touch 
you  so  it's  not  really  as  bad." 

Rachel,  a revue  dancer,  figures  the  sales  aspect  of 
table  dancing  to  be  sleazy.  She  uses  a sleaze  continuum  to 
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place  herself  in  social  space  favorably  in  comparison,  thus 

biographically  lessening  all  deviance: 

Table  dancing  is  another  thing  I could  not  do  because 
to  me  that's  like  waitressing,  and  I can't  waitress. 
You  have  to,  like,  sell  yourself  to  them.  Fuck  that. 

I will  just  dance  table  to  table,  if  they  want  to  tip 
me,  fine,  if  they  don't,  fine,  I don't  do  stuff  like 
table  dancing. 

The  job  yields  various  ways  of  speaking  about  dancers 

who  engage  in  certain  forms  of  the  occupation.  Sometimes 

this  is  a matter  of  resisting  a deviant  status  by  singling 

out  a particular  individual's  behavior  and  locating  it  at 

one  end  of  the  sleazy  continuum  and  placing  oneself  in 

opposition  to  that  behavior  at  the  other  end  of  the 

continuum.  This  combines  the  exemplar  with  the  sleaze 

continuum  strategy.  In  this  regard,  Madeline,  a nude 

dancer,  describes  an  awkward  situation  with  another  dancer 

who  tried  to  coordinate  a booth  dance  for  a customer: 

One  girl  asked  me  to  do  a dance  with  her  in  the 
private  dance  booth.  And  whenever  you  walk  by  the 
booth  and  she's  doing  a dance  in  there,  you  always 
hear  a vibrator  going  off.  That  is  so  sleazy.  I 
could  not  do  that  in  front  of  somebody. 

Madeline  states  that  she  could  not  engage  in  this  behavior, 

defining  herself  as  different  from  the  dancer  who  does. 

Later  in  the  interview,  Madeline  discusses  another 
situation  that  took  place  earlier  in  the  evening,  before  our 
interview: 

I don't  know  if  you  noticed  it,  but  tonight  there  was 
a lot  of  tension  because  there  was  one  girl  that  was 
out  on  stage  and  I couldn't  believe  it,  and  every  girl 
I talked  to  was  like,  their  faces  just  dropped.  She 
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grabbed  the  bars  and  flung  her  head  down  until  it  was 
almost  on  the  floor  [exposing  "the  pink."] 

Exposing  "the  pink,"  the  labia  minor  or  clitoris,  by  bending 

over  or  lifting  one's  leg,  is  illegal.  It  surprised  the 

other  dancers  because  it  was  considered  "desperate"  and 

"sleazy"  to  dance  in  this  way.  It  made  the  other  dancers 

angry  because  they  feared  customers  would  expect  this  type 

of  performance  from  them. 

The  sleaze  continuum  is  specified  in  a number  of  other 

ways,  from  contextualization  to  specification  by  race, 

gender,  further  elaborating  the  biographical  work  of 

dancers.  An  article  written  by  a lesbian  stripper  who 

danced  for  women  (Sundahl,  1987:177)  reveals  an  interesting 

way  to  reframe  a deviant  identity  by  virtually  placing 

sleaze  "in  context."  The  author  states  that  she  does  not 

resent  being  a sex  object  nor  does  she  find  the  occupation 

degrading  because  one  can  think  of  it  as  constrained  and 

limited  to  a job,  not  incorporating  self: 

Understanding  that  it  was  perfectly  okay  for  a woman 
to  be  a sex  object  in  the  appropriate  context,  and 
distinguishing  what  those  contexts  were,  allowed  me  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  learning  and  enjoying  my 
craft. 

By  establishing  boundaries  on  when  and  where  she  will  enact 
the  role  "stripper,"  she  has  resisted  a negative  status  for 
herself.  She  is  not  always  a sex  object,  only  in  the  bar 
setting.  Thus,  if  a label  is  said  to  apply  at  all  here,  it 
is  managed  in  time  and  space  by  the  so-called  labeled,  which 
is  hardly  a matter  just  of  labeling  or  delabeling.  The 
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stripper  is  aware  of  the  negative  status,  but  is  not  upset 
by  it  because  she  has,  by  inference,  reframed  deviance  as  a 
concept  applied  only  to  people  who  are  sex  objects  in 
inappropriate  contexts. 

By  defining  the  boundaries  for  acceptable  behavior,  she 
views  herself  as  more  enlightened  than  the  average  "sex 
worker."  She,  too,  is  locating  herself  on  a sleaze  continuum 
in  order  to  resist  its  negative  terms.  Those  who  are  aware 
of  her  definition  of  appropriate  behavior  and  enact  it  may 
join  her  at  her  non-deviant  end  of  the  continuum.  Those  who 
are  unaware  are  invalidated  and  are  placed  in  opposition  to 
her  at  the  other  end  of  the  continuum. 

Race  and  gender  are  used  to  specify  the  meaning  of 
sleaze.  It  is  taken  to  be  common  knowledge  among  white 
dancers  that  black,  male  dancers  are  generally  sleazier  than 
other  dancers  and  that  male  dancers  are  sleazier  than  female 
dancers.  The  two  black  male  subjects  did  not  speak  in  this 
way,  however.  This  was  revealed  in  several  interviews. 
Rachel  discussed  a subject  whom  she  thought  I might 
interview: 

Kareem.  You  gotta  watch  out  for  him.  I don't  think 
he  will  try  anything,  but  he  might.  He  likes  blondes 
so,  it  ain't  no  big  deal,  just  watch  out  for  him.  If 
you  saw  this  guy  on  stage,  actually  all  the  black  guys 
are  like  this,  they  are  so  N-A-S-T-Y  [spelled  out]. 
Nasty.  I know  it  sounds  racist,  but  it's  true. 

Rachel  defines  "nasty"  and  attributes  it  to  his  race.  All 

black  guys  are  like  this  according  to  Rachel.  She  makes  use 

of  other  negative  conceptions  of  African-American,  male 
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sexuality  by  referring  to  particular  "moves,"  a penchant  for 
"blondes,"  and  my  possible  endangerment . 

Another  male  dancer,  Ron,  makes  a similar  remark 
describing  Kareem: 

You  need  to  come  see  me  dance.  When  I do  it,  I do  it 
for  the  ladies.  I don't  put  it  in  their  face.  No 
chick  likes  that  crap.  And  if  they  do,  I ain't 
interested  in  spending  too  much  time  with  them  anyway. 
Now  Kareem,  he'll  put  it  [his  groin  region]  right  up 
in  their  face.  I watch  their  faces  when  he  does 
that.  I'm  a professional  and  I say  they  don't  like 
it.  All  the  black  guys  do  that  shit. 

Ron's  sleaze  continuum  is  defined,  in  part,  by  race.  He  is 

white,  so  he  is  not  as  sleazy  as  his  black  counterpart.  Ron 

elaborated  this  racial  placement  at  another  point  in  his 

interview.  He  told  me  about  the  practices  of  "tying  off," 

"stuffing,"  and  injections,  to  be  discussed  later  in  the 

dissertation.  He  explained,  "Usually  it's  the  black  guys 

doing  it.  No  one  needs  a hard-on  to  dance.  I get 

embarrassed  when  I spring  one,  and  wait  for  it  to  go  down  if 

I can."  Several  males  expressed  similar  sentiments  about 

penis  enhancement  and,  in  every  case,  it  was  linked  to  race 

and  distanced  from  self. 

This  type  of  characterization  was  so  prevalent  that  I 
started  asking  people  to  explain  why  they  thought  black  men 
were  so  obsessed  with  their  penises.  No  one  had  an 
explanation  that  went  further  than,  "They've  got  to  maintain 
their  reputation  for  having  big  ones"  and  "That's  just  they 
way  they  are."  In  two  cases,  male  Hispanics  were  similarly 
classified,  as  sleazier  and  more  vulgar  than  other  dancers. 
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Stereotypes  being  what  they  are,  I must  mention  at  this 
point  that  I am  aware  of  at  least  three  white  male  dancers 
who  either  tie  off  or  stuff.  Exactly  which,  if  any,  of  the 
males  I interviewed  were  injecting,  is  unclear.  The  whites 
are  not  characterized  as  sleazy,  but  as  "stupid,"  "asinine," 
or  "insecure."  There  were  not  enough  data  to  explore  this 
double  standard  of  male  sexuality  based  on  race,  but  there 
is  enough  here  to  warrant  further  investigation  at  a future 
date,  especially  sleaze  usage  among  blacks  and  other 
minority  dancers. 

No  one  characterized  black  or  Hispanic  women  as  sleazy. 
However,  there  was  a consensus  among  most  of  the  female 
dancers  and  some  of  the  males  that  men  are  sleazier  dancers 
than  women.  Kitty  put  it  succinctly,  "Guys  get  away  with 
murder  on  stage.  A woman  would  never  do  that  stuff. 

Wouldn't  want  to." 

The  sleaze  continuum,  with  the  attending  specifications 
of  identity,  role,  and  setting,  forms  a working  identity 
map,  where  subjects  can  locate  themselves  based  on  who  they 
are  and  the  stocks  of  knowledge  they  have  access  to.  By 
demarcating  an  identity  for  themselves  along  the  sleaze 
continuum,  dancers  do  not  reject  the  deviance  framework  as 
it  applies  to  the  occupation  of  strip-tease  dancing  as  a 
whole.  Rather,  they  use  it  to  personally  resist  who  they 
are  in  relation  to  it. 
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Distance  from  Total  Emersion 

Distance  from  total  emersion  is  another  continuum 
serving  as  a narrative  device  for  conveying  self.  At  one 
end  of  this  continuum  is  total  emersion  in  the  occupation. 
Since  total  emersion  in  the  occupation  is  viewed  negatively 
(no  dancer  interviewed  claimed  to  be  totally  emersed) , 
dancers  worked  narratively  to  construct  a continuum  which 
locates  themselves  somewhere  between  total  emersion  and 
personal  uninvolvement,  with  most  leaning  towards  the 
uninvolved  end  of  the  continuum. 

Dancers  do  not  draw  on  medical  frames  like 
"rehabilitation,"  or  "recovery,"  but  they  do  mention  getting 
"hooked"  or  "addicted"  to  the  occupation,  especially  the 
money,  as  a way  of  describing  emersion,  as  Helena's 
description  shows: 

I'm  fortunate  that  I turned  out  okay,  because  the 
people,  some  people  that  I hung  around  with  and  the 
way  my  life  was,  you  know,  I'm  surprised  I'm  not  into 
drugs.  I mean  when  I danced  at  Chez  Manique  or  Cat's, 
you  get  hooked  on  the  money  and  you  get  hooked  to  the 
fun,  and  I really  didn't  get  hooked  and  I didn't  get 
pulled  in. 

When  asked  specifically  why  she  didn't  get  "pulled  in," 
Helena  responds: 

I think  I had  more  respect  for  myself  and  I think  I 
had  more,  I cared  more  about  things,  about  what 
happened  in  my  life  than  a lot  of  them  did. 

Helena  goes  on  to  describe  school,  modeling,  and  marriage 

plans  as  things  she  has  "going  for"  her,  which  she  states 

makes  her  different  from  the  other  dancers. 
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Similarly,  Madeline  makes  use  of  the  idea  that  it  is 

important  to  have  alternate  ties  in  other  social  realms,  as 

when  she  describes  a dancer  who  she  feels  is  very  unhappy: 

She's  too  far  into  it.  She  had  a real  attitude.  I 
think  she  was  vulnerable  because  she  wasn't  doing 
anything  else  but  dancing.  I think  she  wants  to  do 
more  with  her  life,  but  she's  just  kind  of  stuck  in  a 
rut.  She's  been  dancing  since  she  was  18.  She's  19 
now.  She's  always  been  a loner,  she's  never  really 
had  a family,  she  isn't  in  school.  It's  real 
stressful  for  her. 

Revue  dancers  and  strip-o-gram  dancers  are  part-timers. 
Nude  dancers  have  the  option  of  working  four-hour  shifts,  as 
many  days  a week  as  they  like.  Thus  many  of  them  are  part- 
time  as  dancers.  Part-time  dancers  are  more  likely  than 
full-time  dancers  to  refer  to  this  continuum  in  their 
narrative.  Many  tie  this  to  other  interests,  which  they  use 
to  explain  why  they  are  not  as  susceptible  to  "getting 
dragged  into  it"  as  other  dancers  are. 

Connor,  a nude  dancer,  claims  many  factors  prevent  her 
from  becoming  too  involved: 

Money.  That's  all  I see  dancing  as  is  money.  Nothing 
else.  Without  the  horses  I wouldn't  be  dancing,  but  I 
love  my  horses,  so  I dance.  Horses  are  expensive. 

It's  hard  to  pay  for  college,  room  and  board,  board  my 
horses,  compete.  There's  not  enough  time  for  all  that 
either.  I have  an  excellent  G.P.A.,  but  dancing  could 
make  that  slip,  which  is  why  I only  do  it  part  time. 

I spend  most  my  time  and  money  on  my  horses  so  I'm  not 
into  the  scene  or  in  trouble  like  other  people  might 
get  into. 

Throughout  her  interview,  Connor  mentions  her  horses,  her 
job  on  a horse  ranch,  competition,  schooling,  and  her 
relationship  with  her  father,  a boyfriend,  and  a mentor,  all 
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competing  with  dancing  for  her  attention.  While  Connor  has 
an  unusually  long  list  of  competing  interests,  the  list  is 
fairly  exhaustive  the  types  of  commitments  other  dancers 
describe  as  preventing  them,  too,  from  becoming  totally 
emersed . 

During  the  Study,  I spoke  with  two  revue  managers,  a 
male  and  a female,  who  specified  emersion  by  narratively 
linking  it  with  parental  relations.  Both  still  danced  full 
time  to  make  a living  and  managed  the  schedules  of  other 
dancers.  Both  described  having  extremely  close  relations 
with  a parent,  the  male  subject  with  his  father,  the  female 
subject  with  her  mother.  Dancer  Hollywood  stated,  "My  dad 
is  real  close,  helps  me  keep  my  head  screwed  on  straight,  so 
I don't  get  into  it  any  more  like  some  of  them  do."  Kitty, 
likewise,  said,  "We  argue  sometimes,  we  drive  each  other 
nuts,  but  my  mom  supports  me,  and  she  keeps  me  straight,  so 
I don't  get  into  any  real  trouble." 

These  two  dancers  described  close  relations  with  their 
parents  and  did  not  have  the  competing  commitments  of 
children,  school,  or  other  ties  to  take  them  away  from 
dancing.  They  described  the  parental  relationship  as 
intense  and  close.  They  claimed  not  to  have  a large  number 
of  roles  competing  for  their  interest,  but  rather  the  very 
intense  relationship  with  a parent  made  up  a large  part  of 
their  life,  and,  as  Kitty  comments,  "Keeps  me  straight." 
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Invoking  to  "keep  me  straight"  works  as  a narrative  defense 
against  the  potential  for  total  emersion. 

As  dancers'  narratives  show,  identity  is  in  a constant 

state  of  flux,  taking  on  its  meaning  in  the  biographical 

work  they  engage  in  conveying  who  they  are.  Some  subjects 

describe  monitoring  themselves  relative  to  total  emersion  in 

the  occupation,  as  a way  of  making  sure  they  are  not 

drifting  too  far  into  it.  According  to  Alexis,  she  never 

works  one  job  very  long  for  this  very  reason. 

I drift.  I can't  handle  staying  one  place  or  at  one 
job  too  long.  Too  much  bullshit.  You  get  caught  in 
the  muck  and  mire  of  the  politics  between  the  women, 
the  owners,  the  customers.  I have  to  pull  my  brain 
out  of  it  every  now  and  then  and  breathe.  When  I get 
back  in  to  another,  I'm  fresh.  Some  of  these  people 
who  do  it  year  after  year  at  the  same  place — dear  God. 

"Exemplars  and  their  application  have  a dialectical 
relationship"  (Gubrium  and  Lynott,  1985:357)  in  the  sense 
that  deviance  exemplars  are  employed  with  the  tacit 
understanding  that  some  dancers  do  have  the  negative 
characteristics  defined  by  the  exemplar.  As  the  categories 
are  externalized  by  subjects  within  specific  contexts,  they 
are  internalized  by  others  to  be  reproduced  at  a later  date. 

Deviance  exemplars  serve  to  locate  subjects  on  an 
emergent,  multi-dimensional,  non-cartesian  map  of  identity. 
Dancers  locate  themselves  in  a social  space  described  in 
their  narrative  by  using  sleaziness  as  one  axis  and  degree 
of  emersion  as  another.  These  maps  and  their  coordinates 
are  constituted  from  what  is  narratively  shared  among  exotic 
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dancers,  about  exotic  dancing.  Both  continuums  operate  in 
tandem  in  the  narratives  of  dancers. 

Every  time  a dancer  communicates  his  or  her  identity  as 
a dancer,  in  front  of  other  dancers,  these  concepts  feed 
back  into  the  stock  of  knowledge  about  dancer  identity  in 
general.  My  findings  suggest  that  other  continuums  such  as 
relative  attractiveness  and  degree  of  naturalness  (how  much 
one  depends  on  cosmetic  treatments  such  as  breast 
augmentation,  liposuction,  hair  coloring,  and  so  on)  also 
convey  dancers'  identities.  By  using  these  as  resistance 
strategies,  dancers  are  able  locate  themselves  in  their 
social  world  as  exceptions  to  the  deviance  acknowledged  for 
others . 


Nondeviant  Narrative  Strategies 

Dancers  also  use  nondeviant  framing  devices  to  convey 
identity . 

Alternate  Vocabularies 

One  strategy  consists  of  contextualizing  their  present 
work  as  something  entirely  different  from  deviance.  They 
employ  vocabularies  from  the  "straight"  world  of  work  to 
describe  the  occupation.  They  refer  to  what  they  do 
as: "It's  a job,"  "It's  entertainment,"  "It's  a service  to 
society,"  and  "It's  a kick." 

One  third  of  the  dancers  in  Skipper  and  McCaghy's  study 
stated  that  stripping  was  a legitimate  occupation,  no 
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different  from  any  other  job.  The  authors  interpreted  this 
as  a form  of  rationalization.  Without  using  terms  of 
deviance,  I asked  the  dancers  in  my  sample  to  share  their 
thoughts  on  exotic  dancing.  I do  not  have  much  material  to 
represent  this  particular  frame  because  the  first  and/or 
only  thing  many  respondents  said  was,  "It's  just  a job.” 

Salutin  (1971),  observed  that  many  strippers  claim  that 
what  they  do  is  a legitimate  form  of  entertainment.  Skipper 
and  McCaughy's  articles  echo  this  claim.  As  entertainers, 
dancers  hope  to  move  from  strip-tease  into  other  forms  of 
show  business,  such  as  modeling,  stage  acting,  or  becoming  a 
movie  star.  Such  narrative  strategies  contextualize 
stripping  as  a stage  of  a legitimate  occupation.  Indeed, 
there  are  stories,  as  noted  earlier  in  the  history  of 
stripping,  of  people  who  have  done  exactly  this.  For  them, 
this  job  is  only  temporary,  done  until  they  are 
"discovered. " 

Many  dancers  in  the  sample  talked  of  modeling  careers, 
either  in  progress  or  on  hold  until  they  got  enough  money 
together  to  continue  with  their  careers.  Take  Sunday  in 
this  regard: 

I'm  kind  of  excited.  I'm  getting  ready  to  finish  here, 
school,  and  then  I'm  going  to  move  to  New  York  to  see 
if  I can  do  some  modeling.  And  I'm  so  excited  about 
that  right  now,  so  it  is  all  I can  think  about. 

Dancing  has  helped  with  some  of  the  skills  I'll  need 
and  money,  and  schools  almost  over  and  I'm  outta  here. 

Many  dancers,  both  male  and  female,  had  extensive 
entertainment  resumes.  Sheila,  for  instance,  modeled 
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bikinis,  lingerie,  and  hair.  She  played  a mascot  for  a 
radio  station,  a Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtle,  a party  bunny, 
starred  in  various  local  plays,  worked  for  a singing 
telegram  company,  and  did  traveling  dance  revues,  table 
dancing,  and  strip-o-grams . Sheila  informed  me,  "Stripping 
is  just  another  form  of  entertainment."  When  I interviewed 
her,  she  was  completing  an  associates  of  arts  degree  related 
to  stage  and  prop  design. 

In  Paules'  (1991)  ethnography  of  waitresses,  she  notes 
that  some  waitresses  see  themselves  as  private 
entrepreneurs,  business  women  engaged  in  making  money. 
Dancers,  see  themselves  likewise,  making  money  by  making 
tips.  Some  describe  themselves  as  private  entrepreneurs. 
They  are  hired  as  independent  contractors;  often  they  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  working  at  a particular  establishment. 
These  dancers  are  responsible  for  their  own  taxes,  costumes, 
health  insurance,  and  so  forth.  While  men  are  more  likely 
than  women  to  describe  themselves  in  this  way,  one  female 
dancer,  Kitty,  went  as  far  as  going  into  business  for 
herself.  She  started  a strip-o-gram  service  and  a traveling 
exotic  dance  revue.  Male  dancer  Hollywood's  experience 
parallels  Kitty's  and  dancer  Starr  has  recently  moved  into 
management,  viewing  herself  as  in  training  to  eventually  own 
a business. 

Certain  "scientific"  themes  of  the  function  of  dancing 
take  a form  in  the  dancers'  narratives.  For  example, 
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Salutin(9171)  and  Skipper  and  McCaghy  (1970;  1971)  write  of 
dancing  as  a sexual  catharsis  for  society,  or  a sex 
education  service.  This  is  mundanely  reflected  in  dancers' 
own  explanations  of  the  functions  of  their  work.  Some  strip- 
teasers  couch  their  talk  about  the  occupation  as  providing 
the  community  a valuable  service.  Both  female  and  male 
dancers  talked  about  enjoying  making  others  feel  good. 

Dancer  Jessica  describes  what  she  does  for  a well  behaved, 
unattractive  man: 

I feel  good  about  making  him  feel  good  because 
obviously  if  he's  very  unattractive  then  he  probably 
doesn't  get  this  kind  of  thing  from  personal 
relationships  and  it  makes  me  feel  good  for  him  to 
enjoy  it. 

Dancer,  Hunter  conveys  a similar  sentiment: 

Not  the  women  that  put  their  hands  down  your  pants  and 
not  the  women  that  look  like  they're  embarrassed  and 
disgusted  by  your  being  there.  The  quiet  ones,  the 
ones  you  know  are  just  too  shy  to  reach  out  to  you; 
the  plain  one  with  a smile;  She's  the  one  who  needs 
this,  needs  the  fantasy  filled.  With  her,  I provide  a 
service . 

This  service  can  even  extend  to  the  dancers  themselves. 

Salutin  (1971:20)  suggests  otherwise: 

Needless  to  say,  if  a stripper  does  get  a sexual 
thrill  out  of  performing,  she  wouldn't  say  so  in 
public;  it  would  make  her  seem  unnatural,  and  that 
would  be  to  contradict  all  the  legitimizing  lines  she 
may  have  developed. 

Perhaps  the  passage  of  time  has  changed  how  dancers  respond 
in  this  regard,  but  this  project's  sample  of  dancers  were 
not  shy  about  describing  dancing  as  a sexual  thrill.  But 
this  talk  was  generally  coupled  with  references  to  self 
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confidence.  One  36  year  old  respondent  described  getting 

into  the  occupation  in  this  way: 

I always  fantasized  about  doing  something  like  this. 
I'm  36  and  in  great  shape  and  I get  a real  charge  out 
of  showing  off.  Gymnastics  and  stuff.  I was  an  army 
wife,  in  a bad  marriage  and  never  had  an  orgasm  until 
I had  an  affair.  Now  I get  off  with  my  husband  all 
the  time.  And  I love  it  when  they  want  me.  I wanted 
to  do  this  before  I lost  my  shape  so  that  I could  say 
that  I had  done  it. 

Even  matter  of  fact  and  practical  Connor  described  it  in 
these  terms: 

I admit  I get  turned  on  by  doing  it.  It  can  make  me 
hot  sometimes,  teasing  those  guys.  It  also  makes  me 
feel  good  about  myself.  I have  confidence  I never 
used  to  have  before.  I am  not  sure  if  I have  ever  had 
an  orgasm  or  not,  but  I know  the  equipment  down  there 
works  just  fine  because  of  this  job. 

Connor  had  stated  earlier  in  her  interview  that  she  had  just 

experienced  her  first  intercourse  some  months  ago  and  was 

still  learning  about  sex. 

Jessica  reported  something  similar,  though  not  in  quite 
as  explicitly  sexually  termed:  "It  makes  me  feel  good  about 
myself.  I look  forward  to  doing  it,  I look  forward  to  doing 
the  next  show  because  I look  forward  to  the  rush.  It  makes 
me  feel  good." 

Most  of  the  males  were  part  time  dancers  and  were  more 
likely  to  describe  the  job  in  terms  of  getting  a kick  out  of 
it.  As  my  36  year  old  female  subject,  dancer  Hudson, 
commented,  "I  have  no  interest  in  doing  this  for  money.  I 
do  this  to,  so  I can  look  back  as  an  old  guy,  look  at  my 
life,  and  say  it  was  exciting.  I do  it  for  a kick!" 
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It  is  my  experience  that  dancers  do  not  shy  away  from 
discussing  exotic  dance  in  sexual  terms  because  they  do  not 
find  it  threatening  to  frame  their  identity  in  sexual  ways. 
Males  use  sexuality  more  freguently  than  females,  perhaps 
because  it  is  part  of  the  currently  accepted  view  that  men 
are  more  sexually  aggressive  than  women  and  therefore  it  is 
safer  and  more  acceptable  for  them  to  define  themselves  in 
these  terms . 

Discrediting  the  Source 

Another  way  to  do  biographical  work  is  to  reframe  the 
deliverer  of  any  negative  message  about  oneself.  This 
narrative  resistance  strategy  serves  to  virtually  "kill  the 
messenger"  by  negating  his  or  her  legitimacy.  One  third  of 
Skipper  and  McCaughy's  sample  (1970,  1971)  felt  that  strip- 
tease had  negative  components  but  "rationalized"  this  by 
saying  that  they  were  not  hurting  anyone  and  that  what  they 
were  doing  was  not  wrong.  The  dancers  argued  that  the 
people  who  criticized  them  often  engaged  in  deviant  sexual 
behavior  themselves,  and  were  hypocrites.  Peretti  and 
O'Connor  (1989:89)  similarly  observed  that  dancers 
frequently  reported  that  they  realized  their  customers 
imputed  a negative  status  to  them,  but  felt  "they  were  able 
to  maintain  their  own  more  positive  self  image  by  accepting 
the  views  that  their  clientele  were  exploitative, 
hypocritical,  and  that  the  stripper  role  provided  a valuable 


sexual  outlet." 
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Viewing  these  statements  as  rationalizations  for  the 
occupation,  as  the  authors  above  do,  is  to  see  the 
statements  as  a form  of  denial  of  what  is  supposedly 
"really"  there.  It  is  a way  of  saying  that  exotic  dancers 
are  deviant,  but  they  deny  it  so  they  can  live  with  less 
internal  strife. 

The  approach  taken  here  casts  the  above  findings  in  a 
new  light.  Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  "rationalizing" 
away  the  judgments  of  others,  this  can  be  thought  of  as  a 
way  of  "discrediting  the  source."  This  form  of  narrative 
resistance  acts  to  reframe  negative  self  messages  because 
the  messenger  is  not  credible;  they  are  not  a legitimate 
source  of  information  about  the  self. 

Take  Madeline  in  this  regard  as  she  describes  her 

family's  reaction  to  learning  about  her  occupation: 

I tend  to  be  surrounded  by  fairly  open  minded  people. 
My  parents  are  real  open  minded.  I think  my  brother 
found  out  I was  doing  it  and  he  wasn't  too  overly 
excited  about  it,  but  I don't  care  about  his  opinion. 
What  he  says  doesn't  count.  But  everyone  else  was 
real  cool  about  it. 

Later,  Madeline  reveals  that  her  brother  had  sexually 
molested  her  when  she  was  6 or  7 years  old  and  he  was  13. 

His  opinion  does  not  "count"  because  his  conduct  towards  her 
brought  his  status  as  a legitimate  judge  into  question. 

Rachel  gives  an  account  of  a boyfriend  who  disapproves 

of  what  she  does  and  discredits  this  source: 

This  guy  I was  dating,  young,  very  immature,  he  used 
to  say  nasty  things  to  me.  He  used  to  say,  he  was  the 
first  and  only  one  to  say  something  like  "you're  a 
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fuckin'  stripper"  and  we  were  like  play  fighting  and 
he's  like  "your  a fuckin'  stripper,  you  ever  think  I'd 
be  serious  about  a stripper?"  Jerk!  I don't  care  now 
because  as  I have  said,  I have  accepted  the  fact  that 
he's  a jerk. 

Her  statement  hints  at  the  possibility  that  she  may  have 
valued  his  opinion  until  she  decided  she  did  not  respect 
him. 


Another  way  of  discrediting  the  source  is  to  reframe 
the  identity  critics  as  being  misconceived  about  the 
occupation.  Jessica  describes  her  reaction  to  a visit  from 
a friend  who  shows  disapproval , though  he  never  talked  about 
it: 


It  kind  of,  it  didn't  make  me  feel  like  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  it,  it  made  me  feel  like  he  didn't 
understand  what  exactly  it  was  that  I was  doing . I 
thought  to  myself,  "Who  are  you  to  tell  me  what  I'm 
doing  is  wrong  when  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

Earlier  in  the  interview,  Jessica  discussed  what  she 

considered  to  be  her  own  misconceptions  about  the  occupation 

and  how  she  changed  her  opinion: 

The  first  few  times,  probably  the  first  ten  times  I 
did  it,  I really  felt  uncomfortable.  I felt  ashamed 
and  you  know,  "Oh  I'm  just  going  to  do  this  a couple 
of  times,"  and  "Oh  this  is  so  bad,  this  is  so  wrong," 
because  I had  the  misconception  too.  But  then  as  I 
started  to  do  it  more  and  more,  I realized  that  I 
started  to  get  comfortable  with  it  and  I didn't  feel 
like  it  was  a bad  thing.  It  was  like,  people  feel 
like  dancers  are  degraded  women  and  I don't  feel  like 
that  any  more. 

Helena  had  a much  simpler  way  of  conveying  her  thoughts 
on  the  subject:  "If  you  don't  know  us,  don't  judge  us."  She 
told  a story  in  which  she  explained  to  a disapproving 
relative  what  she  "actually  did  on  stage." 


Following  the 
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explanation,  "everything  got  better  between  us,"  she 

explains.  Helena  described  respecting  the  woman  for  having 

the  courage  to  ask  her  directly  about  her  work.  She  also 

had  a typology  of  people  who  were  offended  by  exotic 

dancing:  older  people,  women  with  husbands,  and  people  who 

have  never  been  in  a bar.  She  had  this  to  say  about  them: 

I don't  know  how  they  take  dancers,  I don't  know  if 
they  think  that  all  dancers  are  sluts  or  something  and 
sleep  with  men.  That  means  they  have  never  been 
around  a situation  like  that.  I think  that's  what  a 
lot  of  people,  people  who  have  never  seen  it,  but  they 
don't  know  what  it  is  and  take  it  as  the  wrong  thing. 
They  take  it  as  the  movies  show  them.  And  it's 
nothing  like  that. 

There  were  variations  on  this  technique.  Nina,  for  example, 
commented  about  some  disapproving  persons:  "They  have  never 
been  to  a show,  yet  they  say  stuff."  Dancer  Starr  noted 
"They  think  things  go  on  at  the  shows  that  don't.  They 
don't  really  know  what  we  do,  what's  involved." 

Most  of  the  male  dancers  had  stories  about  men  or  women 

they  knew  who  disapproved  of  strip-tease.  In  almost  every 

case,  the  disapproving  person  in  question  was  said  to  be 

somehow  jealous  of  male  strippers.  Dancer  Addonis  conveyed 

a story  about  Marty,  a lifelong  friend: 

We  were  very  competitive  as  kids,  you  know,  grades, 
athletics,  stuff  like  that.  We  never  competed  for 
girls.  Not  really.  Well  ...  we  did  compete  for 
girls,  and  I guess  that's  just  it.  When  Marty  says 
anything,  anything  at  all  about  what  I do,  I can  see 
it  in  his  eyes:  he's  just  burning  up  with  jealousy.  I 
know  he'd  do  it  if  he  had  the  guts.  But  he  ain't  got 
the  guts,  so  he  gives  me  shit  instead. 
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Forrest  used  jealousy  to  describe  his  girlfriends'  reaction 
to  his  occupation: 

Karen  doesn't  care  for  what  I do.  She  says  it  will 
make  me  hard,  make  me  develop  a hard,  well  a bad 
attitude  towards  women,  and  she's  not  like  those  other 
women.  She  also  says  it's  giving  me  a swollen  head. 
But  I know  what  her  problem  really  is.  She  is 
jealous,  jealous  of  all  those  women  in  there,  and  I 
can  understand  it.  If  she  danced,  and  with  all  those 
guys  acting  like  the  women  act  ...  I know  I couldn't 
handle  it.  So  I'm  lucky  she's  only  jealous. 

But  one  can  remain  friends  nevertheless  with  the  person 
casting  negative  aspersions,  because  being  jealous,  it  is 
explained,  makes  them  act  in  ways  they  would  not  act 
normally.  When  asked  if  Marty  was  still  his  friend,  Addonis 
stated,  "Yeah,  I ain't  seen  old  snot  head  in  a while,  but 
he'll  be  back  around  once  he  gets  over  it.  He's  still  a 
friend."  Similarly  Forrest  remarks,  "Things  are  a little 
bumpy  right  now  with  Karen.  I may  have  to  quit,  then  she'll 
get  over  her  jealous  phase,  or  maybe  she  can  get  used  to  it 
and  get  back  to  normal." 


Critique  and  Narrative  Insight 
I have  highlighted  some  ways  that  dancers  "work"  to 
narratively  resist  a deviant  definition  of  self.  But  my 
greater  aim  was  to  develop  a critical  understanding  of 
deviance  as  a biographical  category  that  subjects  use  in 
actively  articulating  their  biographies.  From  this 
perspective,  the  frames  used  by  various  scholars  can  be 
considered  biographical  work  in  its  own  right  including  the 
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language  of  rationalization,  justification,  and  causality. 
Ultimately,  social  scientists,  too,  are  storytellers.  The 
language  of  social  science  is,  itself,  a story  about  how 
they  believe  dancers  come  to  think  of  themselves  negatively. 
By  a priori  viewing  deviance  as  part  of  a dancer's  identity, 
sociologists  become  another  group  of  people  shaping  the 
dancer's  identity.  Identity  becomes  political,  not  just  a 
social  psychological  catagory. 

Indeed,  the  dancers  appear  to  have  a folk  understanding 
of  this  which  was  repeatedly  expresed  at  the  end  of  each 
interview.  Here  is  how  some  dancers  expressed  it: 

Sunday: 

There  is  a stereotype  that  they  are  all  nasty,  little, 
slutty  people,  and  they  are  not.  Just  ordinary  people 
with  different  jobs  than  most. 

Madeline: 

Most  of  the  girls,  maybe  99%  of  the  girls  that  work 
here  are  normal,  really  cool  people.  For  some  reason 
the  general  public  always  thinks  that  dancers  are  kind 
of  deviant  and  just  always  strange.  And  we're  just 
regular  people,  usually  just  doing  a job  in  between, 
just  trying  to  get  by  until  they  do  something  else. 

Nina: 

People  believe  that  women  who  dance  have  low  self 
esteem  and  do  it  only  for  the  ego  boost.  True  there 
is  one,  but  almost  every  dancer  I have  met  has  very 
stable  feelings  about  herself  and  her  personality. 

Most  of  them  have  very  powerful  personalities.  I like 
dancers . 

Ron : 

It's  hard  for  me  to  get  dates.  Every  woman  I meet 
thinks  I sleep  around,  have  a new  chick  in  my  bed 
every  night  but  it's  not  true.  I'm  a real  lonely  guy. 
The  ones  that  I could  go  out  with  I wouldn't  touch 
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with  someone  else's  dick.  The  women  I'm  interested  in 
don't  trust  me  cause  of  what  I do.  It's  a stereotype 
and  not  fair. 

Addonis : 

Because  I strip  everyone  says  I'm  stuck  on  myself, 
conceited.  I admit  I take  care  of  myself  and  I'm 
proud  of  it,  but  it's  not  my  whole  life.  If  I 
approach  someone,  they  assume  I'm  an  asshole  or  make 
me  out  as  unapproachable. 


CHAPTER  8 

SUMMARY,  CONTRIBUTIONS,  NEW  DIRECTIONS,  AND  LIMITATIONS 

According  to  Wolf  (1990:3)  "Beauty  is  a currency  system 
like  the  gold  standard."  Because  it  is  associated  with 
women,  it  serves  male  dominance.  Still,  beauty  is  an 
arbitrary  set  of  ideals  which  must  be  culturally 
legitimated.  There  are  no  intrinsic,  biologically-based,  or 
universal  standards  of  beauty.  It  is  a social  construct. 

The  cultural  imperative  to  be  beautiful  structures 
womens'  behavior,  their  sexuality,  and  their  consumer 
behavior.  Women  are  trained  to  see  themselves  as  objects, 
to  survey  themselves  from  the  position  of  others.  According 
to  Berger  (1972:42): 

Women  watch  themselves  being  looked  at.  This 
determines  not  only  most  relations  between  men  and 
women  but  also  the  relation  of  women  to  themselves. 

The  surveyor  of  woman  in  herself  is  male:  the  surveyed 
female.  Thus  she  turns  herself  into  an  object — and 
most  particularly  an  object  of  vision:  a sight. 

Strip-tease  dancing  is  an  occupation  which  relies 
heavily  on  physical  attractiveness  and  has,  in  western 
cultures,  been  fed  by,  and  feeds  off  of,  social  definitions 
of  beauty.  Greer  (1971)  observes  that  men  prefer  a sexual 
presentation  of  self  from  women  because  it  strips  them  of 
their  vitality  and  demands.  By  enacting  the  persona  of  a 
sexual  caricature,  as  strip-tease  dancers  do  (Salutin, 
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1971),  these  women  enact  a public  transcript  with  male 
customers  which  convinces  them  that  they  are  in  charge  in 
the  setting.  Similarly,  it  has  been  noted  that  strip  clubs 
featuring  male  dancers  are  in  the  business  of  providing  a 
motif  where  women  are  in  charge  (Petersen  and  Dressel , 

1982).  From  all  appearances,  it  would  seem  that  beauty  as  a 
currency  of  exchange,  is  a one  way  system  of  exploitation. 

Subjugation  and  Resistance 

In  an  feminist  essay  contemplating  a photo  of  Marilyn 

Monroe,  Farrah  (1990:272)  suggests  that: 

Instead  of  seeing  Marilyn  Monroe  as  a victim  of  the 
exploitation  of  men  and  nothing  but,  it  is  more 
persuasive  to  suggest  that,  while  this  may  have  been 
the  case,  she  was  at  the  same  time  powerfully 
exploiting  them  . . . along  the  way  she  was  both 
exploiter  and  exploited. 

This  dual  character  is  found  in  strip-tease.  From  its 
inception  to  the  form  into  which  it  has  currently  evolved, 
it  has  embodied  a rebellious  character,  stood  as  a challenge 
to  the  status  quo.  Yet  as  Sundahl  (1987:176)  observes  in  a 
monograph  on  her  experiences  as  an  exotic  dancer  for  both 
heterosexual  and  homosexual  audiences,  "It  was  obvious  to  me 
that  sex  workers  were  an  oppressed  group,  suffering  from 
stereotypes  and  social  oppression,  much  the  same  as 
lesbians . " 

The  qualities  of  rebellion,  exploitation,  and 
oppression  in  historical  and  ethnographic  accounts  of  strip- 
tease dancing  make  it  a particularly  useful  medium  by  which 
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to  expand  Scott's  idea  of  resistance.  As  Jessica,  a 25  year 

old  dancer  and  college  senior  who  was  interviewed  stated: 

I think  the  main  thing  I have  learned  is  that  still, 
the  easiest  way  for  a woman  to  make  money  is  from  her 
body,  using  her  body.  That's  what  you  are  taught  if 
you  are  attractive.  That  is  your  best  asset  as  a 
woman  and  you  use  that  asset.  It's  wrong,  and  it 
shouldn't  be  this  way,  but  then  again,  why  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  what  is  so  wrong  with  using  the 
system  against  itself?  Men  do  this  to  us.  So  why 
not? 

This  statement  reveals  a simultaneous  sense  of 
helplessness  and  empowerment.  Female  dancers  exist  in  a 
male  dominated  system  of  financial  rewards  that 
traditionally  pays  women  equally  or  more  than  men  only  in 
modeling  and  prostitution,  occupations  where  physical 
attractiveness  is  the  primary  job  qualification  (Wolf, 

1990).  At  the  same  time,  women  have  available  to  them  a 
system  where,  if  they  attractive  enough,  they  have  ready 
entree  to  where  money  is  plentiful.  By  participating  in 
that  system,  dancers  simultaneously  perpetuate  it  by 
enacting  its  public  transcript  and  using  it  against  a 
socially  recognized  dominant  group--men.  In  this  sense, 
strip-tease  dancing  is  simultaneously  a way  to  subjugate 
women  and  a form  of  resistance. 

But  what  of  male  dancers?  Wolf  argues  in  her  book  that 
the  beauty  myth  is  starting  to  turn  towards  men.  As 
examples,  she  states  that  there  is  already  an  upswing  in 
male  eating  disorders  and  that  psychiatrists  are  predicting 
more  for  the  future.  Relatedly,  all  kinds  of  plastic 
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surgery  are  on  the  rise  for  men,  including  rhinoplasty, 
liposuction  (known  to  male  dancers  as  "body  sculpting"),  and 
pectoral,  calf,  and  buttocks  implants.  In  my  interviews,  I 
noticed  that  male  dancers  in  particular  were  likely  to  talk 
about  others  seeking  these  services.  There  is  a general 
impression  among  male  dancers  that  they  have  to  be  in  better 
shape  than  female  dancers  in  order  to  be  credible. 

Virtually  all  of  the  men  I interviewed  were  weight- 
conscious, exercised  aerobically  every  day,  monitored  what 
they  ate,  and  lifted  weights  weekly. 

One  startling  revelation  came  when  a male  dancer,  Ron, 
disclosed  the  lengths  male  dancers  go  to  maintain  an 
erection.  He  described  a practice  called  "tying  off,"  where 
a dancer  will,  just  before  going  on  stage,  masturbate  until 
he  is  tumescent  and  literally  tie  something  at  the  base  of 
his  penis,  which  then  functions  as  a tourniquet,  keeping  the 
penis  engorged.  Ron  also  informed  me  of  the  practice 
"injecting  something  into  their  dicks  with  a needle."  I 
later  spoke  with  a dancer  who  discussed  this  practice  in 
detail,  after  asking  me  to  turn  off  the  tape  recorder.  He 
was  wary  of  my  interest  in  it  and  begged  me  not  to  write 
about  it  in  this  dissertation.  I told  him  I could  not 
promise  such  a thing.  He  described  a vasodilator  which, 
depending  on  the  amount  injected,  can  give  a man  an  erection 
for  45  minutes  to  three  hours  or  more.  The  dosage  must  be 
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carefully  controlled  or  a man  can  suffer  from  having  an 
erection  for  too  long  and  permanently  injure  himself. 

Males  do  not  necessarily  end  up  in  the  occupation  for 
the  same  reasons  that  females  do.  My  data  show  that  almost 
all  of  the  males  tried  it  "as  a lark,"  as  was  frequently 
stated.  Most  females  describe  being  in  some  crisis 
situation  before  taking  the  job.  However,  once  males 
settled  into  the  occupation  gender  dynamics  are  transcended. 
The  strategies  that  men  employ  to  earn  money  in  the  setting 
are  similar  to  those  used  by  female  dancers  and  similar  to 
those  cited  by  Scott  and  others  to  resist  domination,  as 
described  in  Chapter  5. 

Scott  makes  the  argument  that  "In  the  case  of  women, 
relations  of  subordination  have  typically  been  both  more 
personal  and  intimate"  (1990:22).  Procreation  and  family 
life  involve  the  coexistence  of  the  dominant  and  subordinate 
party — husband  and  wife — rather  than  a separation  such  as 
master  and  slave.  This,  paired  with  the  fact  that  women 
choose  their  marriage  partners  and  have  civil  and  political 
rights,  leads  Scott  to  believe  that  the  analogy  of 
"resistance  relations"  as  it  applies  to  relations  between 
men  and  women  becomes  strained. 

This  argument  is  often  made  in  regards  to  dancers:  they 
choose  the  job  and  possess  rights  as  well.  Dancers  are  free 
to  remain  in  the  occupation  or  quit  at  any  time,  as  in 
marriage.  However,  the  power  relations  involved  in  the 
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routinized  practice  of  marriage,  as  well  as  the  power 
relations  in  customer/stripper  interactions,  are  established 
long  before  the  acting  agents  engage  in  the  relationship. 
This  set  of  relations  can  be  viewed  as  a meta-narrative 
(Denzin,  1991),  an  institutionalized  story  about  how  an 
ideal  marriage  proceeds  or  how  an  ideal  woman  acts. 

If  a woman  chooses  to  be  a nontraditional  wife,  or  to 
become  a strip-tease  dancer,  she  is  free  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  having  negative  messages  assigned  to  her  "self." 
Because  Scott  does  not  delve  any  deeper  than  treating 
discourse  as  another  form  of  behavior,  he  does  not  elaborate 
resistance  as  it  takes  place  at  the  level  of  narrative. 

Women  choose  to  marry  because  they  are  told  they  are 
supposed  to.  If  they  do  not,  they  are  called  spinsters  and 
old  maids  and  are  pitied  and  made  the  objects  of  ridicule. 
The  choice  to  go  against  the  meta-narrative  is  possible,  but 
the  cost  is  steep.  When  subjects  become  dancers,  they  are, 
by  definition,  engaged  in  resistance:  against  gender  norms, 
against  sexual  norms,  and  according  to  some  (Salutin,  1971), 
against  the  family  structure  and  society  at  large. 

Forms  of  Resistance 

As  the  history  of  the  occupation  reveals,  the  activity 
of  strip-tease  has  become  more  invasive  of  dancers'  private 
realms  and  more  intimately  tied  to  their  personal  identity 
than  it  was  at  burlesque's  inception.  Burlesque  used  to  be 
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a collective  gesture  of  acting  out,  of  mocking  a moral  code, 
which  was  only  enforced  for  the  poor.  Today,  strippers 
often  perform  "personal  dances"  for  customers,  sometimes  in 
their  homes.  Burlesgue's  heritage  is  now  three-dimensional: 
collective,  behavioral,  and  narrative.  It  has  been  a way  of 
acting  out  together,  behaviorally  resisting,  and  a way  of 
speaking  about  an  alternative  identity. 

The  three  dimensions  do  not  stand  in  isolation  in 
practice,  but  rather  have  a dialectical  relationship.  Each 
dimension  is  used  to  inform  the  other  in  dancers' 
narratives.  Resistance  is  a form  of  practice,  which  means 
that  an  "act"  and  its  meaning  are  merged  conceptually, 
permanently  intertwined.  Without  meanings,  acts  do  not 
exist  in  the  world  of  lived  experience.  Acts  are  not 
codified  unless  someone  categorizes  them,  thus  objectifing, 
and  incorporating  them  into  a stock  of  knowledge  (Berger  and 
Luckmann,  1966).  Resistance  occurs  because  people  act,  but 
the  importance  of  the  act  lies  within  the  meaning  the  act 
has  for  those  who  are  constructing  the  event  in  their 
discourses.  Each  dimension  can  be  discussed  in  terms  of 
being  embedded  within  the  other  dimensions,  each  serving  as 
a narrative  linkage  for  the  others.  I summarize  each 
dimension  first.  Then  I discuss  their  relationships. 
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Collective  Resistance 

Collective  resistance,  such  as  old  burlesque  theater, 
was  public,  undisguised,  rebellious,  and  engaged  by  a large 
group  of  people  who  jointly  defined  it  as  legitimate.  Once 
collective  resistance  is  put  into  practice,  it  is  an 
institution,  a codified  part  of  a stock  of  knowledge. 
Examples  include  all  types  of  civil  rights  movements  such  as 
gay  rights,  feminism,  and  the  African  American  civil  rights 
movement.  Collective  resistance  is  conveyed  by  overtly 
change-oriented  media  such  as  bodies  of  literature  spelling 
out  a particular  stand,  organized  protests,  marches,  and 
other  open  political  activity.  Because  of  its  open  nature, 
resistance  must  be  sanctioned  at  the  political  level  of 
organization,  such  as  passing  laws  that  make  its  activities, 
or  elements  of  them,  illegal.  Enforcing  the  ban  on  gays  in 
the  military  is  an  example  of  such  an  effort. 

Without  the  strength  of  a shared,  group  definition  of 
the  situation  comprised  of  large  numbers,  resistance  as  a 
construct  lacks  the  means  to  be  produced  and  reproduced 
society  wide.  Without  the  perceived  legitimacy,  fewer 
people  will  engage  in  collective  resistance  and  those  in 
power  will  feel  free  to  sanction  those  who  do.  Resistance 
is  then  driven  underground  and  becomes  covert,  removed  from 
a common  stock  of  knowledge. 
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Behavioral  Resistance 

Behavioral  resistance,  is  individual  and  its  nature  is 
disguised.  It  is  performed  by  subordinates  to  undermine 
elite's  ability  to  express  and/or  legitimate  authority, 
while  avoiding  the  negative  conseguences  of  being 
sanctioned.  There  may  be  a large  number  of  people  engaging 
in  this  type  of  resistance,  but  they  do  it  as  individuals, 
not  with  a shared  consciousness  a collective.  The  hidden 
transcript  is  not  developed  to  where  it  is  perceived  as 
legitimate  enough  to  be  enacted  overtly.  The  consequences 
of  this  would  be  too  costly.  It  is,  however,  developed  to 
the  point  that  it  has  backstage  supporters  who  define  it  as 
legitimate  behavior.  The  idea  of  resisting  spreads  in 
stories  about  resisting. 

Behavioral  resistance  is  a reaction  to  personal 
perceptions  of  oppression.  The  public  transcript  is  enacted 
at  the  price  of  the  agents  ability  to  act  freely.  A 
waitress,  for  instance,  knows  she  must  pretend  to  be 
pleasant  or  she  will  not  receive  a tip.  However,  she  may 
spit  into  a customer's  food,  thus  resisting  the  haughty, 
rude  attitude  of  a particularly  abusive  customer  (Paules, 
1992).  Dancers  tolerate  inappropriate  behavior  from 
customers  in  the  hopes  that  they  will  extract  money  from 


them. 
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Narrative  Resistance 

Narrative  resistance  is  discursive.  Embedded  in  talk, 
it  is  verbally  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  comments 
conveyed  in  a life  history  interview.  People  define  their 
selves  based  the  reactions  of  others  to  them  (Mead,  1962; 
Blumer,  1969);  however,  people  are  not  a passive 
amalgamation  of  others'  perceptions  and  definitions. 
Narrative  resistance  takes  place  as  a reaction  to  discursive 
oppression;  it  undermines  the  power  of  constrictive  meta- 
narratives (Denzin,  1991).  It  makes  use  of  alternate 
discourses  which  develop  in  localized  stocks  of  knowledge, 
usually  in  back-stage  or  off-stage  settings. 

Discursive  oppression  is  a term  that  I coin  here  to 
describe  the  tendency  of  individuals,  acting  as  agents  for 
"society,"  to  offer  negative  messages  to  people  who  do  not 
conform  to  its  dictates  (c.f.  Foucalt,  1977).  One  example 
comes  from  the  practice  of  witchcraft.  Chafetz  and  Dworkin 
(1986:8)  state,  "The  designation  of  the  term  witch  has  been 
a powerful  social  control  mechanism  used  to  punish  those 
people,  especially  female,  who  failed  to  conform."  The 
authors  similarly  note  that  what  constitutes  "mental 
illness"  for  a woman  often  is  a reaction  to  her  refusal  to 
conform  to  the  norms  of  proscribed  gender  roles. 

Likewise,  when  a mother  disapproves  of  her  daughter's 
choice  of  exotic  dancing  as  an  occupation  and  tells  her  that 
she  is  nothing  but  a slut,  she  is  offering  her  daughter  a 
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sanction  for  her  behavior  in  the  form  of  a negative  message 
borrowed  from  public  discourse.  Defining  the  self  as 
deviant  is  a form  of  punishment  or  sanction  for 
insubordination.  The  mother  is  reproducing  meta-narrative: 
nice  people  do  not  become  strip-tease  dancers.  The  mother's 
message  is  drawn  from  legitimated,  institutionalized,  ideas 
about  what  is  and  is  not  an  acceptable  way  for  her  daughter 
to  behave. 

Dancers  contend  with  and  react  to  ambiguous  messages. 

On  the  one  hand,  dancers  in  their  early  lives  are  defined  by 
others  as  valuable  because  of  their  sexuality  (Skipper  and 
McCaghy,  1970).  Later,  they  receive  negative  messages, 
casting  aspersions  on  their  identities  because  of  the  same 
experiences.  One  message  tells  them  it  is  appropriate  to 
act  out  in  a sexual  manner  and  the  other  punishes  them  for 
the  same  behavior.  Contradictions  in  the  discourses 
available  for  defining  oneself  are  always  present,  but  when 
they  reach  such  polar  extremes,  the  legitimacy  of  any  one 
authority  to  control  that  discourse  may  become  negated. 

Scott  argues  that  his  "perspective  adopted  amounts  to 
an  implicit  plea  for  the  value  of  a meaning-centered  account 
of  class  relations  ( 1985 : iii ) . " Yet  his  work  ignores 
discursive  coercion.  For  Scott,  the  battlefront  is  simply 
"behavioral,"  covert  activities  to  undermine  domination. 
Discourse,  in  contrast,  is  talk  circulated  backstage  amongst 
the  oppressed,  which  may  and  may  not  eventually  reach  some 
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critical  mass  and  explode  into  overt,  public  debate. 

Scott's  analysis  stays  at  the  level  of  behavior  and  goes  no 
further . 

Narrative  resistance  is  not  necessarily  directed  toward 
someone  who  can  be  identified  and  acted  against.  Oppression 
comes  from  a dominant  language  in  use  that  indirectly 
assigns  individuals  a "deviant"  status.  Recall  Scott's 
statement  that  those  in  power  invalidate  uprisings  by 
speaking  of  their  participants  as  rabble  or  mobs. 

Similarly,  society  casts  aspersions  with  its  "lif e-as-usual" 
categories  for  conduct,  which  is  not  so  much  a matter  of 
active  labeling,  as  labeling  theorists  would  have  it 
(Holstein,  1993)  but  a form  of  life,  or  a shared  way  of 
categorizing  others,  which  Foucault  (1977)  would  call  a 
"discursive  formation." 

Contributions 

This  study  addressed  issues  in  both  the  strip-tease 
literature  and  the  resistance  literature.  Its  general 
contribution  was  in  expanding  the  empirical  scope  of 
biography  work  to  strip-tease  as  narrative,  as  well  as 
placing  Scott's  concept  of  resistance  in  a broader 
framework. 

In  addition,  I have  specified  types  of  narrative 
resistance  strategies.  Deviance  exemplars  served  as 
negative  resources  by  which  to  define  identity.  Exemplars 
are  elicited  in  speech  by  the  subject  as  models  of  who  they 
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are  not.  Those  may  be  aligned  along  literal  lines  of  the 
sleaze  continuum  and  distance  from  total  emersion.  Subjects 
located  themselves  on  these  continuums,  as  a means  of 
demarcating  for  themselves  a social  space  within  which  to 
resist  a deviant  identity.  Subjects  appeared  to  accept  the 
legitimacy  of  the  negative  categories  as  they  applied  to 
some  dancers,  but  they  found  ways  to  recontextualize 
themselves  so  that  they  were  not  forced  to  articulate  a 
negative  self  identity. 

Nondeviant  narrative  strategies  included  making  use  of 
alternate  vocabularies  to  frame  identity  and  discrediting 
the  source.  Alternate  frames  included  framing  dancing  as 
work,  entertainment,  performing  a service,  and  a kick.  To 
discredit  the  source  was  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
agent  who  attempts  to  convey  a negative  image  of  self.  Such 
persons  are  invalidated  as  a legitimate  message  bearers  by 
either  being  defined  as  undesirable  themselves,  ill 
informed,  or  jealous. 

Narrative  resistance  is  a form  of  biographical  work. 

It  serves  to  organize  the  content  of  the  narrative  so  that 
subjects  avoid  particular  identities.  For  instance,  Alexis, 
a dancer  who  has  participated  in  various  types  of  exotic 
dancing,  joked  with  me  that,  "whatever  kind  of  dancer  you 
are  at  the  moment,  that's  the  highest  class  dancer  there  is, 
now  isn't  it?"  In  the  remark,  Alexis  hinted  at  a native 
understanding  of  the  idea  that  the  organizational  elements 
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of  the  occupation  mediate  how  narrative  resistance  will  be 
articulated. 

Narrative  resistance  is  just  one  of  three  dimensions 
Narrative  resistance,  today,  lays  the  discursive  ground  work 
to  justify  tomorrow's  behavioral  resistance  backstage  with 
other  dancers,  or  next  month's  collective  resistance  if 
dancers  and  sex  workers  everywhere  organized  for  collective 
action.  If  the  vocabularies  of  work  and  entertainment 
became  legitimate  ways  of  defining  the  occupation,  there 
would  be  no  deviance  aspersions  and  no  narrative  resistance. 
More  generally,  the  study  contributes  to  the  understanding 
of  people  as  native  theorists.  At  some  tacit  level,  my 
subjects  understand  my  theory  of  narrative  resistance. 

Almost  all  of  them  said  something  at  the  end  of  their 
interview  about  how  the  public  sees  them  negatively  and  how 
they  conceive  of  themselves  and  other  dancers  in  more 
neutral  or  positive  ways.  The  men  were  more  concerned  about 
how  women  perceive  them,  but  the  women  were  concerned  about 
how  everyone  sees  them.  Nevertheless,  all  expressed  a sense 
of  unfairness  at  being  perceived  negatively,  because, 
according  to  them,  they  "don't  feel  like  dancers  do  anything 
to  deserve  this."  They  resist  because  they  don't  want  to 
accept  the  negative  self  concept.  They  resist  because  they 
have  access  to  backstage  hidden  settings  that  offer 
alternate  categories  for  self-definition. 
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They  resist,  too,  because  it  feels  good  not  to  consider 
oneself  a conformist,  as  the  following  dancers'  comments 
suggest : 

Rachel : 

I was  pretty  wild  as  a teenager.  I still  have  some  of 
that  left  in  me. 

Nina : 

The  only  thing  I regret  is  what  I put  my  parents 
through  when  I was  at  home.  But  then  again  it  felt 
great  not  to  be  a clone  of  the  yuppie  set. 

Ron: 

Dancing,  taking  it  all  off,  takes  guts  and  not 
everyone  can  do  it. 

Addonis : 

Doing  these  reviews  set  me  apart  from  the  average,  you 
know,  accountants,  salesman,  businessman.  They  trip 
when  they  hear  what  I do.  They  can  only  fantasize. 

I'm  doing  it. 

This  behooves  us  to  think  of  resistance  as 
recreational,  too,  as  a matter  of  being  different  for  "the 
thrill  of  it"  (Katz,  1988),  something  a causally-oriented 
social  science  easily  overlooks. 

Limitations 

This  study  had  some  limitations.  I would  have 
preferred  to  gather  a less  homogeneous  sample  in  terms  of 
age,  race,  and  education.  I am  not  interested  in 
generalizing  my  findings  to  all  exotic  dancers.  Instead,  I 
want  to  fin  out  whether  and,  if  so,  how  age,  race,  or 
education  operate  as  narrative  resources  in  mediating  how 
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narrative  resistance  is  articulated.  I already  found 
differences  in  terms  of  the  type  of  exotic  dance  a subject 
engages  in  and  in  terms  of  gender.  One  researchable 
question  would  be,  do  older  dancers  make  use  of  different 
exemplars  than  younger  ones  in  resisting  deviant  identities? 
How  about  those  with  less  education?  Or  Hispanics  as 
opposed  to  blacks? 

Demand  characteristics  bear  mentioning  in  this  section. 
An  argument  can  be  made  that  by  identifying  myself  as  a 
former  dancer,  I may  have  influenced  the  respondent's 
answers  to  my  questions  by  displaying  a demand  characterise. 
If  this  study  were  conducted  again,  I could  have  other 
researchers,  along  with  myself,  interviewing  respondents  to 
control  for  possible  variations  in  their  response.  However, 
this  critique  does  miss  the  point,  namely  that  if  their 
responses  were  somehow  different  due  to  a demand 
characteristic  I displayed,  it  does  not  matter.  I am 
generalizing  to  a theory,  not  a population,  and  the  units  of 
analysis  are  speech  acts.  The  respondents  repeated 
particular  patterns  in  their  responses  which  were  derived 
from  their  common  stocks  of  knowledge.  These  stocks,  and 
the  resistance  strategies  which  can  be  found  there  are  what 
I am  interested  in. 
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New  Directions 

Narrative  resistance  is  a useful  idea  for  the  study  of 
life  history  and  can  lead  research  in  the  area  in  new 
directions.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  life  histories  of 
other  groups  might  be  examined  for  narrative  resistance 
strategies;  I suggest  other  patterns  will  manifest. 

Different  respondents  would  serve  to  broaden  an 
understanding  of  the  kinds  of  negative  identities  that  can 
be  resisted. 

I am  currently  in  the  process  of  analyzing  essays 
written  by  college  students  on  race.  The  students  were 
asked  various  questions  about  different  points  in  their 
lives  when  they  had  experiences  with  race.  One  phrase 
appears  frequently  in  the  essays:  "I'm  not  a racist  but...." 
Their  written  narratives  are  already  yielding  data  on  the 
various  strategies  they  are  engaging  in  the  hopes  that 
either  no  one  will  consider  them  a racist  or,  if  they  do, 
that  it  will  understand  that  it  is  acceptable  to  be  "racist" 
in  certain  circumstances. 

Another  direction  for  research  would  entail  rethinking 
Scott's  behavioral  resistance  as  reflexive  practice,  that 
is,  part  of  the  broader  practices  of  taking  exception  to 
conventional  understandings.  A content  analysis  of 
historical  documents  and  personal  communications  surrounding 
a successful  collective  movement  would  be  useful  in  further 
specifying  forms  of  narrative  resistance. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT 

LIFE  NARRATIVES  OF  EXOTIC  DANCERS 

We  are  collecting  the  life  narratives  of  exotic  dancers 
and  have  contacted  you  in  hopes  that  you  will  help  us  to 
understand  how  persons  in  your  occupation  think  about  their 
life  experience.  We  would  like  to  include  you  in  the  study 
and  ask  your  permission  to  tape  record  your  story. 

All  your  remarks  will  be  confidential.  The  University 
of  Florida  will  protect  your  confidentiality  to  the  extent 
provided  by  law.  You  will  not  be  identified  by  name. 

Reports  will  be  general  and  not  focus  on  any  one  person's 
story.  Names  and  places  on  all  recorded  data  will  be 
fictional  in  nature.  The  tape  will  be  erased  after  the 
interaction  has  been  transcribed. 

Your  consent  to  participate  now  does  not  exclude  your 
withdrawing  at  any  time  during  the  study. 

***** 

The  project  director  hereby  affirms  that  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  study  have  been  fully  explained  to  the 
respondent  and  a confirmation  of  confidentiality  conveyed. 

Project  Director: 


Carol  Rambo  Ronai  DATE 

Department  of  Sociology,  UF,  Gainesville 
Tel:  392-0265 

As  respondent,  I understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  study,  and  agree  to  participate  in  it.  I understand 
that  I am  free  to  withdraw  from  the  study  at  any  time. 

Respondent: 


DATE 


APPENDIX  B 
INTERVIEW  FACESHEET 

FICTIONAL  NAME AGE GENDER. 

RACE ; MARITAL  STATUS NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

( 

HOME  OF  ORIGIN EDUCATION. 

SUBJECT'S  BIRTH  ORDER  RELIGION 

AGE/PUBERTY AGE/FIRST  SEX AGE/LEAVE  HOME 

MOTHER  PRESENT  IN  HOME AGE  AT  SEPARATION 

REASON  FOR 

SEPARATION 

FATHER  PRESENT  IN  HOME AGE  AT  SEPARATION 

REASON  FOR 

SEPARATION 

MOTHER/OCC . FATHER/OCC 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  JOBS  HAVE  YOU  HELD — 


HOW  OLD  START  DANCING HOW  LONG  IN  OCC . 
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LIFE 


APPENDIX  C 

LIFE  NARRATIVE  PROJECT — INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Everyone  has  a past,  present  and  future.  TELL  ME  ABOUT 
YOUR  LIFE.  Begin  wherever  you  wish  and  include 
whatever  you  want. 

What  were  the  most  important  turning  points  in  your 
life? 

What  were  the  happiest  points  in  your  life? 

What  were  the  saddest  points  in  your  life? 

Who  have  been  the  most  important  people  in  your  life? 
Who  are  you  closest  to  now? 

What  does  your  life  look  like  from  where  you  are  at 
now? 

If  you  could  live  your  life  over,  what  would  you  do 
differently? 

How  do  you  explain  what  has  happened  over  your  life? 


SELF 

How  would  you  describe  yourself  when  you  were  younger? 

How  would  you  describe  yourself  now? 

Have  you  changed  much  over  the  years?  How? 

What  is  your  philosophy  of  life?  Overall,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  life  to  you? 

DANCING 

Describe  what  you  do  as  an  exotic  dancer? 

Did  you  receive  any  type  of  training? 

How/why  did  you  get  involved  in  exotic  dancing? 

What  is  good  about  it? 
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What  is  bad  about  it? 

Some  see  dancing  as  an  "odd"  kind  of  work. 

How  do  you  think  of  it? 

Have  you  ever  been  criticized  for  exotic  dancing?  How 
do  you  respond  to  criticism  of  it? 

Has  being  an  exotic  dancer  changed  you  in  any  way?  How? 


SEX 


What  role  has  sex  played  in  your  past? 

What  role  does  sex  play  in  your  life  now? 

Please  don't  answer  this  question  if  it  makes  you  feel 
uncomfortable.  Have  you  ever  had  sex  in  an  abusive 
situation?  With  whom?  What  happened?  How  has  this 
affected  you? 

Has  sex  played  a role  in  your  decision  to  become  a 
dancer? 

FUTURE 


What  does  the  future  look  like  to  you? 

When  do  you  consider  a woman  too  old  to  dance  for  a 
living? 

Do  you  have  concerns  about  getting  old? 

What  else  would  you  have  liked  to  talk  about  that  to 
you  is  relevant  to  your  life  or  exotic  dancing,  but 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss? 
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